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will offer « at auction on Friday, December 15th 


“IMPORTANT PRIMITIVE WORKS OF ART 


from the collection of 


THE LATE SIR JACOB EPSTEIN, K.B.E. 


biti 


Four wooden figures of the Baule tribe of GHANA. 
(From left to right, 143 inches, 17 inches, 18} inches and 10 inches high). 


BENIN bronze figures of two cocks and a hen for a royal ancestor altar, 19th century. 
Height, left to right, 74 inches, 12 inches and 9} inches. 


Illustrated Catalogues (24 plates) 12s. 6d. post free. Plain Catalogues 6d. post free 


Our American Representative is 
Robert M. Leylan 
36 East 57th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 
Tel: Plaza 2-1266 Cables; Chriswoods, New York 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS, LTD. 


8 King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 


Telephone: TRAFALGAR 9060 ~ -Telegrams: CHRISTIART, PICCY, LONDON 


Marlborough Fine Art Limited 
39 Old Bond Street, London W1 
Telephone: Hyde Park 6195-6 
Cables: Bondarto London 


Exhibition October - December 


French Landscapes 


In aid of British ORT 


Maurice Utrillo Place du Tertre c. 1909 214 x 28? inches 


Also fine paintings by Bonnard, Boudin, Cezanne, Corot, Courbet, 
Dufy, Monet, Pissarro, Seurat, Signac, Renoir, van Gogh, 
Vlaminck etc. 


Many important paintings for sale 


The Directors of Marlborough Fine Art Limited 
are always interested in the purchase of important 
modern and old masters. 


Tribute to the British Antique Dealer—24 
Shardeloes. A lasting tribute to a remarkable restoration 
Mr. Kress and the American People 

A Bantam Work Coffer ; 

Italian Bronze Statuettes in a Brilliant Exhibition 
Renoir’s ‘Lise’ and Gauguin’s ‘Still Life with Apples and Grapes’ 
Regency Furniture Designs 

Henry Moore on a Dutch Hilltop. The new Sculpture Park at Otterlo 
A lost work of Soldani-Benzi 

Four Important Bow ‘Documents’ 

Organized heresy: abstract art in the west 

Masterpieces from the Great Age of French Landscape 

Round about the Galleries 

Books Reviewed 

Book Production Notes 

Books Received 

The Connoisseur’s Diary 

International Saleroom 

The World of Tanchum Kaplan 
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On Cover 


Madonna and Child, by Gerard David 


JOHN HARRIS 
MALCOLM VAUGHAN 
NICHOLAS EDWARDS 

KEITH ROBERTS 


RALPH EDWARDS 
LUKE HERRMANN 
HUGH TAIT 


GEOFFREY WAGNER 
WILLIAM GAUNT 


ADRIAN BURY 


RUARI MCLEAN 


CHIMEN ABRAMSKY 
HELEN COMSTOCK 


Now part of an important private collection in America by which it was acquired from Central Picture Galleries, 624 


Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


Colour Plates 


The Dining Room, Shardeloes 
Madonna and Child, by Fra Filippo Lippi 
In the National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 
A Bantam Work Coffer 
Nature Morte aux Pommes et aux Raisins, by Paul Gauguin 
Lise, by Pierre-Auguste Renoir 
Both paintings in the collection of Mr. & Mrs. Terence Kennedy 


Circulation Information. 


Great Britain. Single copy price tos. Annual subscription £6 15s. od. (postage paid). Subscription may be booked from your local bookseller or direct through — The 
Belgrave Library, 22 Armoury Way, London, S.W.18. Notification of change of address should be sent at least four to five weeks before publishing date. _ 
U.S.A. Single copy price $2. Subscription price U.S. and possessions and Canada $16.00 for one year (12 issues), $30 for two years (24 issues). All other countr 
$19.00 for one year, $36 for two years. Single copies may be obtained by sending your order with remittance to the New York Circulation office. Subscription orde 
should be sent to the New York Circulation office. Notify The Connoisseur Subscription Department, 250 West 55th Street, New York 19, N.Y., of any chan 
address and give the old address as well as the new, with postal zone number if any. 
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Addresses ms : 
Editorial and _ 7 
Advertising Offices: © 
13-17 New Burlington — 
Place, London w.1 ” 
Telephone GERrard 8166. 


a 
Circulation Office: 

15 Lower Grosvenor _ 
Place, London s.w.t 
Telephone VICtoria 1591 


New York Offices: 
American Editor: 
Malcolm Vaughan 
572 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N.Y... 
Telephone Plaza 1-2100 


Advertising Director 

for the U.S.A.: } 
Boleslaw Mastai 4 
21 East 57th Street, 
New York 22, N.Y. 
Telephone \ 
Eldorado 5-7395 


American Circulation 
Office: D 
The Connoisseur, F 
250 West ssth Street, 

New York 19, N.Y. — 
Telephone Plaza 7 


Early consideration will be given to MSS accompanied by suitable photographs. Although due care is taken, the publishers do not accept responsibility for | M' 
photographs which must be submitted at the owner’s risk. The Editor’s decision is final in all editorial matters. 


Second class postage paid at New York, N.Y., U.S.A. Printed in Great Britain. 
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RVEY & GORE 


4 BURLINGTON GARDENS, LONDON, W.1 


Hyde Park 2714 


LONDON | 784 
by John Crouch and Thomas Hannam 
Overall length 21 inches, weight 43 ounces 


Antique Jewels, Old English Silver, Enamels, etc. 


BANKERS: in account with Messrs. Coutts & Co., Strand since 1812 


By APPOINTMENT By APPOINTMENT 


ANTIQUARIES OF CHINESE ART ANTIQUARIES OF CHINESE Works or Arr 
TO THE LATE QueEN Mary to H.M. THE KinGc or SWEDEN 


JOHN SPARKS 


LIMITED 


Chinese GHorks of Art 


A Chinese Cloisonné enamel jar and cover (one of a pair), decorated 
in the Fa Hua style with peacocks, rocks and peonies. 


MING DYNASTY: A.D. 1368-1644. 
Height: 164 inches. 


Exhibited at the Oriental Ceramic Society's Exhibition of the Arts of The 
Ming Dynasty, at the Arts Council, St. James’s Square, November 1957 
Cat. No. 309. Exhibited at the Burlington Fine Arts Exhibition, 1916, at 
which time the jars were the property of the artist P. Wilson Steer. 


128 MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


GROsvenor 2265 


A fine pair of George ne salvers with 


Chippendale mounts. Engraved 


Silversmiths B Jewellers 
with contemporary armorials. 
GEORGE Bi SALVERS London, 1753. By Joseph Smith. 


Weight 70.35 ozs. Diameter 124 ins. 


ASPREY & CO. LTD - 165/169 NEW BOND STREET - LONDON W1 


Tel: HYDe Park 6767 


JOHN MITCHELL & SON 


(JOHN MITCHELL) 


FINE PAINTINGS 


Oil on Panel 194 x 274 inches 


AT THE CHALK-PIT 
by 


JULIUS CAESAR IBBETSON 
(1759-1817) 


Signed and dated 1783 


8 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON WI1 


TELEPHONE: HYDE PARK 7567 CABLES: JONMIT, LONDON 


BY APPOINTMENT ANTIQUARIES OF CHINESE WORKS OF ART 
TO H.M. THE KING OF SWEDEN 


 BRUETE & SONS 


Figure of a Lokapala, Guardian of one of the quarters of the Buddhist 
Heaven, represented as a fierce warrior encased in rich armour; un- 
glazed pottery with details painted in pigments of various colours and 
traces of gold. Height 334 inches. T‘ang dynasty (A.D. 618-907) 


Although it is usual to regard the clay figures of the T‘ang and earlier periods as representations of human and other live 
models intended to accompany the material soul of the departed during its terrestrial journey a number of these statuettes 
represent defenders of the tomb. The origin of these Lokapalas was undoubtedly exorcism and it is certain, as Hentze tells 
us that ‘these exorcists were not only charged with the protection of the living who attended the burial; their art must also 
assure peace to the dead. They must protect the corpse in the tomb against any bad influence capable of disturbing the 
peaceful dissociation of the yang and yin elements, as any prejudice to the peace of the dead might in turn become a 
source of misfortune for the living’. These statuettes were invariably clad in full armour—the illustration accompanying 
this note shows a characteristic example of the type—their facial expression is often grimacing and terrible and they were 
probably armed with objects calculated to frighten the enemy. ‘Their duty was not only to protect the corpse against 
malignant spirits, but also to prevent any sort of violation of the grave’ (Hentze). 


48 Davies Street, Brook Street, London, W.1 


Telegrams: ““Chineceram, Wesdo, London, W.1.” Telephone: MAYFAIR 4018 
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WILLIAM WALTER (Antiques) LTD. 


CHANCERY HOUSE, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON W.C.2 
Telephone: Chancery 3248/49 AND LONDON SILVER VAULTS Telegrams: Walter Silvavults London 
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Set of Four Antique Silver Entree 
dishes and covers. Date 1816 


Made by William Stevenson 
of London 


Bearing contemporary coat of arms 


= Large and interesting collection 
¥ nennnnnsr rei red : “s : i of fine Old English Silver always 
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available for inspection 
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Fine I8th Century Continental and English Porcelain and Paintings 


SOUTH WALSHAM, NORWICH 


Telephone: South Walsham 238 


MEISSEN BOTTGER Italian Comedy Figure Madonna and Apostles 
polychrome decoration, dry colours 13th Century Panel ITALIAN 
3} inches 12} x 16} inches 
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Vib BLAIRMAN & ‘SONS LTD. 
23 GRAFTON STREET LONDON W1. 
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ONE OF A PAIR OF RARE GEORGE II MAHOGANY IRISH CHIPPENDALE CARD TABLES 
(Height 2 ft. 5 in. Width 3 ft. o in. Depth 1 ft. 5 in.) 
TELEPHONE HYDE PARK 0444 ESTABLISHED 1884 TELEGRAMS BLAIRTIQUE, PICCY, LONDON 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


DENYS WREY LrTp. 45 SLOANE STREET 


LONDON S.W.1 


Members of The British Antique Dealers Association 


Telephone: BELgravia 1813/4 


PERIOD FURNITURE 
WorKS OF ART 


EXPERT RESTORATION 
OF ANTIQUES 


A very fine faded mahogany supper 
table from the third quarter of the 18th 
Century. The broad crossbanding is 
in mahogany and the top measures 
64 by 49 inches. 


WE ARE ALWAYS ANXIOUS TO BUY 
FINE ENGLISH ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


KNOEDLER 


Established 1846 


Old and Contemporary Masters 


LONDON NEW YORK PARIS 
34 St. James’s Street 14 East 57th Street 85 bis rue du Faubourg 
S.W.1 N.Y.22 St. Honoré 8° 
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TESSIERS 


LTD. 


an PPOURS SILVER, JEWELS AND OBJETS D’°ART 


GEORGE III 
WILLIAM STEVENSON 
LONDON, 1817 


71 oz. 9 dwt. the pair. 12 inches diameter. 


26 NEW BOND STREET LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: Tessierite, Wesdo, London Telephone: Mayfair 0458 


XI 


O’HANA GALLERY 


13 CARLOS’ PLACE, GROSVENOGR SOUARE EOND@ awe! 


Grosvenor 1562 


fee RRR Spe ex 


BONNARD Faun and Nymph, 1903 Oil: 253 * 28 inches 


PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE OF THE 19th & 20th CENTURIES 


Telephone: . 
Y S L Chester 22836 CHARLES I GALLERIES 
O UINNE 1D: and 23632 and ST. MICHAEL’S RECTORY 
Cable Address: 
WALTER NEEDHAM ‘Needinc’, Chester 49-61 BRIDGE STREET ROW 


CHESTER 


se 
of 


A very fine early 19th Century Writing 
Table. Lovely figured burr-yew veneers, 
fine ormolu fittings and patination. 


54 X 30 X 28 inches high. 
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3 BURY STREET, ST. JAMES’S 
THOMAS LUMLEY rtp. LONDON, S.W.1 WHITEHALL 4732 
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A PAIR OF UNIQUE PAUL LAMERIE SILVER BAS 
LONDON 1734 EXTREME WIDTH 12) INCHES 


DELOMOSNE 
& SON LTD 


(Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 


Old English and Srish Glass 


OLD ENGLISH AND 
CONTINENTAL CHINA 


NEEDLEWORK PICTURES 


A rare LONGTON HALL Vase finely painted with 
flowers and also decorated with applied flowers. 
Height 82 inches. 


4 CAMPDEN HILL ROAD 
KENSINGTON, W.8 


(Two minutes from High St. Station) 


Cablegrams: 
DELOMOSNE, LONDON, W8. 


Telephone: 
WeEStern 1804 
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Breslau Soup Tureen 
c. 1765 
by K. G. Haase 
weight 106 ounces 
length 17? inches 


H. S. WELLBY 


16c Grafton Street, W.1 
Telephone: Hyde Park 1597 


Antique English and Continental Silver - Old Sheffield Plate 


UPPER GROSVENOR GALLERIES 
19 Upper Grosvenor Street W1 Hyde Park 3091 


MUSIC 
in 


PAINTING 


A Christmas Exhibition 


featuring 


Paintings with a musical theme 


Keyboard and Early Stringed Instruments 


December 4th, 1961 
to 
January 15th, 1962 


Weekdays 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Saturdays Io a.m. to I p.m. 
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R. L. HARRINGTON LTD. 


rectors: \ Telephones: 

ee Earuniy 120 and 125 MOUNT STREET GROsvenor 1785 & 5270 
ary T. Holder 7 

ary Chske LONDON W.1 CHRISANT, LONDON W1 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 
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A RARE PAIR of BOOK CABINETS, the doors and sides —_ 99 vei Rep. 
inset with panels of lacquer and fine brass inlay. Superlative quality a mm 
and condition. 


EncusH circa 1790. 
Dimensions: 5 ft. 44 in. wide, 21 in. deep, 34 in. high. 


FINE ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


WORKS OF ART 


156 BROMPTON ROAD 
LONDON, S.W.3 


Fine MEISSEN dish, c. 1730, painted in K‘ang Hsi style 
with peonies and other flowers, the reverse with iron-red 
sprays. Crossed swords mark — 10% inches diameter 


Rare NYMPHENBURG shell dish and cover, c. 1765, the crustacean feet 
and handle painted in purple and yellow, the bowl and cover with gilt edges. 
Rautenschild mark impressed — 6} inches wide 


NEWMAN & NEWMAN (AnTiguEs) LTD. 


IN ASSOCIATION WITH 


Hi. E. BACKER LTD. 


PORCELIQUE LONDON, S.W.3 
ELMARTES LONDON, S.W.3 


Telephones: 
KENsington 5272 & 3793 


GREGORY & CO. 


(BRUTON STREET) LTD. ESTABLISHED 1523 


Telephones: Mayfair 2608 /9/0, 2066 


27 BRUTON ST., BERKELEY SOUR 
LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: Gregco, Wesdo London 
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iN ENT MONIES, 1 TEI NE DE G.O RATT OWES 
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G ARLES IS VALW AT LOIN 


A fine Queen Anne walnut bureau, with shaped and fitted 
interior, of a beautiful colour and figuring. C. 1710. 
Width 3 ft., height 3 ft. 6 in. 


A superb George I carved and gilt mirror frame. C. 1735. 
Overall height 4 ft. 5 in., overall width 2 ft. § in. 


One of a pair of early 18th century mahogany Torchéres. C. 1740. 
Height 3 ft. 2 in. 


A very fine George II walnut stool, with gilt capping to the 
carved knees. C. 1740. 
Length 22 in., depth 17 in., height 17 in. 
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WILLIAM CLAYTON LTD. 


FINE CHINESE JADE CARVINGS, PORCELAIN AND ORIENTAL WORKS OF ART 


An extremely rare and important imperial translucent sage-green Jade oval Dragon Bowl, 


carved in bold relief with four imperial dragons chasing the flaming pearls. 


Length 12 inches, width ro inches, depth 43 inches. 
End of the Ming period. A.D. 1368-1643 


(This is one of the largest specimens on record) 


38 BURY STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.! 


TELEGRAMS: WILCLAYTON, LONDON WHITEHALL 1173 


XVII 


BY APPOINTMENT 


ANTIQUE DEALER 
TO H.M. QUEEN 
ELIZABETH THE 
QUEEN MOTHER 


BY APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE DEALER 
TO THE LATE 
QUEEN MARY 


Antique Jewels, Hine Snuff-Boxes 


An important antique diamond floral spray brooch. Actual size. 


r An Example from our Collection of Antique Jewels 


Valuations for Probate, 
Insurance and Division. Ory 
2 * ° 


Telephone: MA Yfair 6261 & 6262 
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FROST « REED [F® 


UNDER TEN REIGNS 


Signed and Dated 1749 


Canvas 58 x 44 inches, Carved frame 
THE COMTESSE DE NEUBORG AND HER DAUGHTER 
by JEAN MARC NATTIER 


Collections: Monsieur Lambert Marie Stanislaus, by whom Exhibitions: Exhibition held in aid of the Artists, Sculptors 
it was bequeathed to Madam Riviére in 1899. and Architects, Paris 1860 (No. 400). 
Reginald Vaile Esq., 1903. Sheffield, 1901. 


Mrs. N. D’Arcy. The Guildhall, London, 1902 (No. 32). 


Glasgow, 1902 (No. 26). 
ETCHED by FOUQUET DOURVAL 


41 New Bond Street 10 Clare Street 
London, W.1 Bristol 


Mayfair 2457 Bristol 26238 


Leendert Maertensz. VAN HAESTAR ADORATION OF THE KINGS Signed 1640. Panel 59 x 71 cm. 


(See ‘Round about the Galleries’, p. 321 this issue) 


THE PULIEZEREG Smnnen 


5 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, .LONDON, W.8, ENGLAND 


TELEPHONE: WESTERN 2647 CABLES: PULITZART, LONDON 
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Early furniture 


Oriental and European 


Works of Art 


> 


Parlin 


OF MOUNT STREET LTD 
LONDON 


| 
| 
| 


112 Mount Street 
LONDON W.1 


Telephone: GROsvenor 2858 
Cables: BARGRO London W.1 


LONDON MANHEIM NEW YORK 


BLPorcelain ~ Pr 
69 Upper Berkeley Street é eo 46 East 57th Street 
Portman Square, W.1 
Telephone: PADdington 6595 Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. Pegi et Voge etd 


Cables: Vivantique, London W.1 and Art and Antique Dealers’ League of America Cables: Vivantique, New York 


IMPORTANT 
EARLY DERBY GROUP 


Undoubtedly one of the finest 


and most beautiful models from 


the Derby factory, this group 
represents the Muse Clio with 
Cupid declaiming to her. W onder- 
ful colours —Clio’s draperies are 
rose-pink, and Cupid’s blue- 
green. The base is of unusual 
elongated shape, and modelled 
as rosy clouds. 


NOTE SIZE -— 133 inches 
long, 9 inches high. 


Circa 1765 


-S. J. SHRUBSOLE LTD” 


43 MUSEUM STREET LONDON W.C.1- 
~ HOLborn 2712 
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NEW YORK ~ 
104 EAST 57th STREET 
' NEW YORK CITY | 
Plaza 3-8920 


ONE OF A PAIR, excel- 
lent quality George III 
Serving Dishes.10? inches 
wide. By Wakelin and 
Taylor, London 1789. 
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DENNIS VANDERKAR 


Old and Modern 


Paintings 


PETER VAN AVONT 
(1600-1652) 


Copper 12 X 94 inches 
(3076 23.6, Citl,) 


PICCADILLY 
Se figs 
Sa) 
o JERMYN‘ 
; : 
14 Mason’s Yard - : 
| 2 , [ | MASON’S 
>] 
Duke Street St. James’s z S| | YARD 
b. RYDER STREET Dans 
London _§S.W.I phoney 


STREET 


Tel: Whitehall 6994 and Hampstead 3740 


FRENCH 


PAINTINGS 
XIX and XX 
CENTURY 
E. BOUDIN Fair in Brittany, c. 1865 123 x 18 inches 
Telephone: Cables: 


Mayfair 2250 30 BRUTON STREET LONDON W. l Drawings, London W. 1 


Mann & Fleming 
(Antiques) Ltd. 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


Chippendale gilt Mirror 
45 X 22 inches 


ANTIQUES 
DECORATIONS 


1208 MOUNT STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


GROsvenor 2770 
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eel TER H. WILESON LTD. 


William and Mary Fruit Dish 
by Benjamin Bathurst 


London 1694. 


Diameter 8} inches 


15 KING STREET - ST. JAMES’S + LONDON S.W.1 


WHITEHALL 6463 AURIFABRO * PICCY * LONDON 


904 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


XXV 


ie ~ PRIDES- of oe . : 4 SPECIALIST IN EUROPEAN PERIOD CARPETS 
LONDON [? 
| AUBUSSON 
SAVONNERIE 
NEEDLEPOINT 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


ret jeg > 
Borne Ss 


Louis XV Period Savonnerie Carpet, ivory ground decorated 
with polychrome flowers, central panel bronze green. 
Dimensions: 10 ft. by 12 ft. 4 in. 


° 


Rare Irish Hepplewhite double-sided bookcase of faded ( A A N 


mahogany on a pillar and quadruped splayed support: 


(One of two almost identical.) 2 ft. 8 in, wide. 129 AVENUE DES CHAMPS-ELYSEES 


PARIS 


179/180 SLOANE STREET, 8.W.1_ |. PHONE BAL 41-71 


Tel: BELgravia 3080 
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4 ~ TO H. _M. QUEEN ‘ELIZABETH 
‘ THE QUEEN MOTHER 
FINE ART DEALERS 


(QUEEN MARY 
FINE ART DEALERS 


 LEGGATT BROTHERS 
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Two of a Set of Four Decorative Panels 
by 
JEAN PILLEMENT 


Canvas size 76 X 39 inches (196 X 99 cms.) 


30 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephones: Whitehall 3772 and 3252 Cables: Leggabros, Piccy, London 


-HALLSBOROUGH 
GALLERY 


MASTERPIECES OF FIVE CENTURIES 
A Loan Exhibition of Paintings from 
Chatsworth (Devonshire Collections) and The Hallsborough Gallery 
at Nottingham University Art Gallery 


November 23—December 14 


20 PICCADILLY ARCADE, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone: GROsvenor 1923 


MARTIN & Co. Ltd. of CHELTENHAM 


GOLDSMITHS AND SILVERSMITHS SINCE 1806 


BM og a * 


God 1811 1771 
Sam]. Godbehere : Ni 
& Edwd. Wigan John Deacon A's 


CHELTENHAM Telephone 2821 


Promenade 
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to H.M. Queen Elizabeth 
to H.M. Queen Elizabeth Jewellers 
The Queen Mother 


LTD. 


138 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
AND AT LLANDUDNO 


By Appointment 
to the late Queen Mary 


SUPERB LYRE CLOCK BY CARL FABERGE mounted on a pale 

coffee-coloured agate base, and set with rose diamonds and a tallow 

glass. Bearing the initials of the Chief Workmaster Michael Perchin. 
Height 7} inches. 


Illustrated in ‘The Art of Carl Fabergé’ by A. Kenneth Snowman, 
plate 54 (Faber). 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Lid. 


One of a pair of 
William and Mary 
tall clocks 


The whole front covered 

with delicate formal design 

marquetry work, the sides 

with panels of contrasting 

grained wood. The works 
are signed. 


Maker Nicholas Lambert 
London. 


CANOVA 


(Antiquidades) Lda. 


Rua do Alecrim 117/121 LISBOA 2, PORTUGAL 
Telephone 28343 
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A fine small sized Sheraton satinwood 
secretaire bookcase. The upper part having 


a shaped cornice surmounted by finials. 


33% inches long, 21 inches deep 
102 inches maximum height 


BY APPOINTMENT ANTIQUE DEALERS TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY 


MALLETT 


MALLETT & SON (ANTIQUES) LTD, 40 NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON W.1. TELEPHONE GROSVENOR 7411 (5 LINES) 


IAN MacNICOL 


48 West George Street, GLASGOW, C.2 
Telephone: Douglas 0039 


End of the day in a Galloway Croft 
by 
THOMAS FAED, R.A. 


Oil on canvas 46 x 60 inches 


ALWAYS ON VIEW BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL PAINTINGS 


XXXI 


Unique contemporary painting of the Battle of Culloden Size 30 « 494 inches 


H. M. LUTHER - ANTIQUES - 56 GEORGE STREET CONDOR 


FRANCESCO QUEIRAZZA 


ANTIQUES 


Antique Rubies, Rose Diamonds and Silver 


A PAIR OF BAROQUE ANGELS IN WOOD ‘ 18th Century 


Spanish Brooch 
Height: 10 inches 


26 MUSEUM STREET Tel: MUSeum 0401 
LONDON, W.Gel Closed all day Saturday 


42 VIA DELLA SPIGA, MILAN (ITALY) 
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BERENDT 


ANTIQUES LIMITED 
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67 DUKE STREET GROSVENOR SQUARE 
LONDON Wi: 


Member of The British Antique Dealers Association 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 0929 Telegrams: FIROART, PHONE, LONDON 
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A pair of Louis XVI cabinets in the manner of A. Weisweiler. 


Height 121 cm., width 83 cm., depth 343 cm. (48 « 33 
14 inches.) 


Veneered with ebony inlaid with brass in the manner of 
Boulle, inset with panels of pietre dure in the form of flat 
mosaics of different birds. 


N.B. The use of pietra dura decoration combined with ebony became 
fashionable towards the end of the Louis XVI period. It was perhaps 
introduced by one of the great marchands-merciers like Daguerre ( for 
whom Carlin frequently worked). The English Royal collection, 
much of which was supplied by Daguerre, 1s particularly rich in 
Surniture of this type. 


POMPEO BATONI, 1708-1780 
and 
HENDRIK van LINT, 1684-1763 


Canvas, 28 x 19 inches 
One of a pair 


GIORGIO PALLESI 
Borgo Pinti, 87 
eek ts (82 ITALY 


4 0z. £5.12.6 £02. £9.15.0 | oz. £15.10.0 20z. £27.15.0 40z. £49.5.0 


GROSVENOR GALLERY 


15 DAVIES STREET LONDON WI 


Tel: Mayfair 2782 Hyde Park 3314 Cable address: Sevenartz London WI 


21 November — 31 December 


ANATOLI KAPLAN LITHOGRAPHS 


THE WORLD OF SHOLEM ALEICHEM 


and other 


SCENES - TALES - SONGS 
of 
RUSSIAN PROVINCIAL LIFE 
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hare! 
BY APPOINTMENT TO Hs 


GOLDSMITHS & CROWN JEWELLERS, 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
GARRARD & CO, LTD,, LONDON 


true Si 


Single Step Tankard. Date: Charles II 1671 Maker: E.G. Jackson II 


THE FINE COLLECTION of antique silver, jewellery and clocks at the 
House of Garrard is both extensive and unique. For those with a taste for 
fine craftsmanship, a visit to Regent Street will prove most rewarding. 


GARRARD Crown Jewellers 


112 REGENT STREET ° Wi: REGent 3021 (11 lines) 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
ENGLISH FURNITURE 


| va fateayga: 50980900 Ganagu 
: " «Qa : ee : : - ber es. j : 
nn: 


L. LOEWENTHAL ERE PPE eile pete es 


Member of B.A.D.A. 


4 ST. JAMES’S STREET 
LONDON, S.W.1 
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Whitehall 1781 
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One of a pair of bow-fronted Satinwood 
bookcases, the cupboards below enclosed 


by dummy books. 
5434 inches high 
363 inches wide 
114 inches deep overall 


RALPH COX 
OG/ 

Costls FU 
Ft 


Telephone 22463 


G. N. DAWNAY 


(Fine Arts) 


Specialist in the 
Finest and Rarest in 
ENGLISH AND WELSH CERAMICS 


Plaster Group of 

Infant Bacchanals at play 
Early 19th century 
School of CLODION 
Height 14 inches 


108 Penylan Road, CARDIFF Private residence 
Telephone: Cardiff 36888 By appointment 
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JAN VERKOLJE 
1650-1693 


Signed and dated 1676 
Oil painting on canvas 22 X 264 inches 


Collection: Colonel Sir Tufton Beamish, M.c., M.P. 


me LEGER GALLERIES in 


(J. LEGER & SON) 


13 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
HYDE PARK 2679 ESTABLISHED 1892 


BRUSSELS: 13 RUE DE LA REGENCE 


We desire to purchase paintings and watercolours by old and modern masters 


XXXVI 


a 


LDS I> 


Polish Winter Scene 


A fine Louis XV Beauvais Tapestry, formerly on 
exhibition at the De Young Museum, San Francisco 


Internationally 
Famous for Fine Carpets 


THe House oF Perez 


112 & 168 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


Telephones: KENsington 4411 (3 lines) 
Telegraphic Address: CARPEREZET London SW3 
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and at 
BRISTOL 


and 
AMSTERDAM 
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HOWARD 
8 Davies Street, Berkeley Square 
London, W.1 


AN IMPORTANT CHIPPENDALE COMMODE 


OO  —— ee 
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This superb example of English cabinet work (c. 1760) is entirely 

original throughout: it is in the Louis XV manner and of tulip- 

wood with finely etched flowers in various rare coloured woods. yp 
Width 4 ft. 6 in., depth | ft. 9 in., height 2 ft. 9 in. 


It is rare to find such Commodes 
with their original wood tops 
and fitted interiors. 


PORCELAIN - 
ORMOLU 


SILVER - 
SMALL FURNITURE 


GLASS 


BROCKINGTON HOUSE 


21 Hafod Road, HEREFORD 
Tel. 4984 


TRADE, OVERSEAS ENQUIRIES AND 
COLLECTORS PARTICULARLY WELCOMED 


Photographs sent against specific enquiries 


ALL VISITORS BY APPOINTMENT PLEASE 


Pair of Mayflower Vases — 3] inches high 
MEISSEN marks of Marcolini period 


An example from our collection of Continental Porcelain 


SHARDELOES 
Amersham - Buckinghamshire 
(See pages 268 - 275 of this issue) 


FLATS TO BE LET UNFURNISHED 


A few flats and one maison- 
nette are still available in this 
skilfully converted 

HISTORIC and ELEGANT 

GEORGIAN MANSION 
set in the heart of the Green 
Belt with lovely views over 
adjoining lake and farmlands. 


Only 23 miles from the West 
End via the greatly improved 
Western Avenue (A40). By 
rail to Baker Street (45 
minutes) Green Line coaches 
and local buses at the end of 
the drive. 


About I+ miles from the 


delightful Old Town of Amer- 
sham. 

The units available contain two 
and three bedrooms and one 
and two reception rooms. 

All have well fitted kitchens 
and luxury bathrooms. 

Some have a private walled 
garden and all have a private 
lock-up garage. 

Resident Caretaker. 

Final décor to individual re- 
quirements. Beautiful grounds, 
parkland and woodland. 

Rents from £500 per annum. 


The Agents 


Sec. XVI 


Centimetri 22 per 17 


Scuola Italiana 
Disegno a sanguigno 


NELLA LONGARI 


ANTIQUES 


15 VIA BIGLI MILAN (ITALY) 
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A. C. FROST & CO. 


will be pleased to send particulars, and arrangements for viewing 
will gladly be made at their offices at 


BEACONSFIELD (Tel. 600-4 lines) 
Gerrards Cross (Tel. 2277) — Windsor (Tel. 2580) 
Burnham (Tel. 1000) — Farnham Common (Tel. 700) 


ETAPLES 


EUGENE BOUDIN 1824-1898 


Signed lower right. Oil on canvas 12 X 184 inches 


From the J. Proctor Norwell collection 


erie ART SOCIETY L' 


Paintings and Water-colours Old and New 


Collections purchased 


Pion roy  DOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Established 1876 Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. Telephone: Mayfair 5116 
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LLYN DDINAS, 
NORTH WALES 


S. R. PERCY . 
Signed and dated 1864 
; Canvas 24 x 36 inches 


A brilliant example of 
this artist’s work 


One GALLERIES 333 


4274 
| BURY STREET, ST2) SAMES SCO NDC pee) 


DUITS 
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Finest examples 


of 


17th century Dutch Masters 


6 DUKES BRib 


LOMBARDY (ITALY) I§TH CENTURY old J AMES’S, LONDON? S23 
Height 17} inches 


A marble figure of an Angel 


Telephone : Whitehall 7440 
ALESSANDRO ORSI 
ANTIQUES 
14 VIA BAGUTTA MILAN (ITALY) 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART 
TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY 


. HARRIS & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


A very rare Hepplewhite oval mahogany writing table, of fine 
quality and in the French manner. The top and drawer fronts 
cross-banded with satinwood and fitted with the original 
handles; the frieze decorated with small ormolu daisy paterae 
and the top lined with green leather. The whole is supported 
on four turned and tapered mahogany legs with gilded flutes. 


Width 3 ft. 34 in., depth 2 ft. 7? in., height 2 ft. 44 in. 


44/52 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON W.C.1 


Telephones: Museum 2121, 2122 Telegrams: Artisonne Phone London 
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H. J., L. Viney & Daughter 
Antiques and Works of Art 
27 Chesil Street, Winchester 


MING CELADON Fluted Bowl 
«Diameter 12} inches Height 5+ inches 


PAPAZIAN & ESKENAZI 


Oriental Art 
15 VIA MONTE NAPOLEONE, MILAN 
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Antique Silver 


Sheffield Plate 


Specialists in 
Fine English 
Furniture 


Tele. 4748 


A very fine honey-coloured 
rosewood Card table, cross- 
banded in kingwood and 
tulipwood with boxwood 
inlay, and original attractive 


faded powder blue baize. 


HARRY 
CHERNACK 


Antique Jewellery | of Edinburgh 


85 ROSE STREET > PHONE CAT 3033 


Member of The British Antique Dealers Association 


Sunday Evening 
P, Mleczko 


¥ 


grabowski GALLERY 


Contemporary 
Paintings Sculpture 
Graphic Art 


84 SLOANE AVENUE 
LONDON, S.W.3 


near Victoria and Albert Museum 


XLIV 


inifred Cilltams (Antiques) 


CHELSEA 
RadoAnchor The Goddess ‘Ceres’ Circa 1754-55 
Period Modelled by Joseph Willems Height 124 inches 


A superb example of this extremely rare and important model 


(For the work of Joseph Willems at Chelsea see the article by Arthur Lane in ‘The Connoisseur’ May 1960) 


38 SOUTH STREET, EASTBOURNE, SUSSEX 


Telephone: EASTBOURNE 780 Cables: ANTIQUITY, Eastbourne 


ie 
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A Sheraton mahogany Writing Desk, figured panels to the back and ends; the top covered in ‘antiqued’ green leather with gilt tooling; 


original mounts. English, Circa 1800. Dimensions: 6 ft. wide x 2 ft. 10 in. back to front. 


LEONARD KNIGHT 


Esme Hl. Godkin 


Burleigh Cottage, William Street 
Loughborough 


Telephone 3782 


A rare Worcester sucrier and cover of the first 

period. Irregular sky blue border with black 

diapering enclosed by C scroll gilding and 
bouquets of flowers. Brilliant condition. 


Colour films on request 
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14 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON S.W.1 
Telephone: Trafalgar 7370 


Cables: KNIGHTIQUE LONDON sWI 


DAVID BLACh & SONS 


I BURLINGTON GARDENS 
NEW BOND STREET. W.I 


have on exhibition and for sale one of 
the most carefully chosen collections of 
Antique English and Continental Silver, 
Objets de Vertu and fine Works of Art 


in Great Britain and America. 


We are always desirous of purchasing 


for cash any of the aforementioned 


Works of Art. 


%* We especially wish to purchase West 
African, Inca and Mexican Primitive 
Sculpture and Works of Art in Gold, 
Ivory, Bronze, viz. Figures, Busts 


and Masks. 


Telephone: 
HYDE PARK 3851 


Telegraphic Address: 
“DAVIBLACK, LONDON W.1” 


and 


MR. BERNARD BLACK 
1062 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 21 
Telephone: TRAFALGAR 9-2171 
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THE CHRIST CHILD 


att. Antonio Allegri CORREGGIO 
(1489-1534) 


Canvas 11 x 124 inches 


RBERT FISCHMAN GALLERY 
26 Old Bond Street, London W.1 


Telephone: Hyde Park 5744 


XLVI 
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Schweppes 
Non-ALconouic 


PEPPERMINT CORDIAL 


A SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LAS TS T HOE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 


Who are today’s patrons? 


ODAY, many of the chief patrons of the Arts are leading 
men in industry and commerce. They are important 


collectors of fine things either for themselves or for their offices 


and they are in the happy position of being able to buy what 


they admire. They appreciate too that a fine work of art is an 


investment that will keep its value. 


Make certain, therefore, that your announcements appear 


regularly in the pages of THE FINANCIAL TIMES. You can be 


certain that a large and influential audience will see them. 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES caters for all who are interested in the world of 


art. Denys Sutton, the well-known authority, is a regular contributor to 


its pages. 


Connoisseurs who mean business for you — read 


E THE FINANCIAL TIMES 


every day 


SIDNEY HENSCHEL, ADVERTISEMENT DIRECTOR, BRACKEN HOUSE, 10 CANNON STREET, LONDON, EC4 


 ——_ 
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GANDER & WHITE LTD. 


25 CHEVAL PLACE, BROMPTON ROAD 


LONDON, S.W.7 
Telephone: KNightsbridge 0646/8 


Antiques, Furniture and Works of Art 


PACKED & SHIPPED 
to all parts of the World 


OVERSEAS HOUSEHOLD REMOVALS 


Appointed Official Shipping Agents 
to the 


INTERNATIONAL ART TREASURES 
EXHIBITION 


being held at the 
VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 
March Ist to April 29th, 1962 
under the auspices of C.I.N.O.A. 
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Wilérm ZR pe 


Hyde Park 4711 


English Furniture, Pottery and Porcelain 
and Chinese Porcelain of the 18th Century 


PEEL ANTIQUES 


131D Kensington Church Street 
(Corner of Peel Street) London, W.8 


P. H. GILLINGHAM 


M.B.A.D.A. Ltd. 
Antiques and Works of Art 
LARGEST STOCK IN THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND 
Speciality: Old English Cottage Furnishing 
8 CHERTSEY STREET 


GUILDFORD 
Telephone: 5750 


GUILDFORD 
Telephone: 61952 


‘LYNDHURST’ LONDON ROAD 


DORSET G AU EE Raigees 
J. A. FREDERICKS 


(Member of The British Antique Dealers Association) 


WISHES TO PURCHASE 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 


49 DORSET STREET, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Welbeck 8934 | 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID F 


OR 


COINS AND MEDALS 


especially for collections 
Catalogue of English Coins, 9/3. Bulletin 1/- 


B.A. SEABY LTD.,65 Great Portland Street, London, W.1 


ROBERT de FRESNES 


ANTIQUES and OBJETS D’ART 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
FINE FABRICS 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


OAK FURNITURE AYRSHIRE 


EXPORTERS 
Trade enquiries invited 


CESSNOCK CASTLE 
GALSTON 


Galston 314 


Cc. & D. 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


FINE STOCK OF ENGLISH CHINA 


Telephone: 3567 


O°>DONOGHUE 


12 Victoria Parade, TORQUAY, Devon 


Galerie ROBERT FING 
62 Boulevard de Waterloo 4 
BRUXELLES 


Telephone 111084 


JOACHIM PATENIER (1485-1524) Panel 19 x 27 inches 


EXHIBITION OF FLEMISH PAINTINGS 


from 16th to the 19th century 


Ist December — 17th December Daily 10 a.m.—7 p.m. Catalogue on application 
and Sundays 


Six Showrooms of Antique 


Dealers’ Association Ltd. Furniture and Silver 


Members of The British Antique B | G G S 
of 


ESTABLISHED 1866 MAIDENHEAD Open all day on Saturdays 


Three-pedestal Georgian dining table in mahogany with two extending leaves. Length, fully extended 14 ft. 2} in., width 5 ft. 


26, 28, 30, 32 HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD, BERKSHIRE Tet. g vines) 223, 963-964 


HAIM’S 


31 Brook Street 
London, WI 


Tel: MAYfair 6300 


FINE OLD ENGLISH 
NEEDLEWORK RUG 


Also large stock 
Fine Aubusson Carpets and Rugs 
of various sizes 


Specialists in Fine Quality 
PLAIN WILTON CARPETS 
pastel shades 
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A selection of 
Water-colour 

drawings by 

SIR WILLIAM 
RUSSELL FLINT, R.A. 


Julia amidst the 
Sands 


20 x 26 inches 


M. NEWMAN LID 


Established 1870 Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 
43a Duke Street, St. James’s, and 1/3 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1 
Telephone: WHtehall 6068/9 K Telegraphic Address: NEWPIC, PICCY. LONDON 


A study for the 
*Hedonists’ 


13 x 8 inches 


Portrait of a model 
11? x 8} inches 


Bords de la Loire 


by 
H. C. DELPY, 1901 


Panel: 18? x 314 inches (48 x 80 cm.) 
Framed: 264 x 39 inches (67 x 99 cm.) 


Canvz 


Frame 


NE 


Established 1870 


French Landscape 
by 
L. G. PELOUSE 


Telephone: WH tchall 6068/9 


Canvas: 142 x 234 inches (37 x 59 cm.) 
Framed: 203 x 29} inches (53 x 75 cm.) 


A Dutch Landscape 


by 
G. A. G. F. MOLLINGER 


Canvas: 16 x 27 inches (40 x 69 cm.) 
Framed: 21 x 32 inches (53 x 82 cm.) 
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British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd 


James’s, 
treet, 


a1 


ress: NEWPIC, PICCY, LONDON Paysage 
by 


H. J. HARPIGNIES, 1890 


Cradled Panel: 14} 20} inches (36 » 53 cm. 


Framed: 214 x 28 inches (55 x 71 cm.) 
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A Fine IRISH QUEEN ANNE Strawberry Dish, 
Dublin 1708 by David King. 


Diameter: 9 inches. Weight: 16 oz. 15 dwt. 


Engraved with the Arms of Nicholas Westby of 
Ennis, Co. Clare, and his wife Frances Stepney, 
married 1698. 


Established 1790 
Telephone: 53724 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, READING, BERKS. 


The Connoisseur A. FREDERICKS 


is NOW (CHELSEA) LTD 
265-267 Fulham Road 


publishe d London SW3 


Flaxman 2188 


monthly 


Price 10/- 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES IN BRITAIN 
£6 15s a year including postage 


Wish to Purchase 
IN U.S.A.* 


$16.00 for 12 issues | Eighteenth Century English Furniture 


$30.00 for 24 issues 


for the Home and Export Markets 


The 12 issues include the Antique Dealers’ Fair Number 


Main Subscription Agents 
The Belgrave Library, 22 Armoury Way, London, SW18 
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St. Cyril of Alexandria 
Triumphant 
over 
The Arian Heresy 


wood figure 
polychrome 
height 58 inches 


South German 
C. 1680 


pture and Works of Art 


Pees HUMPHRIS LID 


37 NEW BOND STREET LONDON W1 
MAYfair 6240 


Specialist i 27 DAVIES STREET 
OLD ENC TIeeIaNE W. G. T. 3 U R ie E BERKELEY SQUARE, W.| 


IRISH GLASS (Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) Mayfair 4489 


A rare set of 4 Old Irish Glass Candlesticks, facet cut nozzles, flat cut baluster 
stems and domed feet. 113 inches high. Circa 1780. Dark metal of superb quality. 


N. BLOOM & SON voxnot eeeen ctnoreme wer 


ESTABLISHED IN THE CITY FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 


DEALERS IN FINE ANTIQUE ENGLISH SILVER 
LARGE AND VARIED SELECTION ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


GEORGE I SILVER 


Coffee pot by CHRISTOPHER 
GERRARD _—_ London 1722 
height 94 inches, weight 234 ounces 
Salver by GABRIEL SLEATH 
London 1717 | 
diameter 10} inches, weight 224 ounces 
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Harpy Bellis 


CHARNHAM CLOSE, HUNGERFORD, BERKS. 


Phone 200 


ws. F 
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Gothic and other early pieces now in stock 


LIX 


Birdcage-Clock with two 
singing birds that sing every 
hour. Late Louis XV Period. 
Made by order of the 
Dauphin, later Louis XVI, 
for Marie-Antoinette. 


JEAN-BAPTISTE DIETTE 
ANTIQUE CLOCKS 


7 rue Sainte-Anastaee PARIS 3° Founded in 1852 


PHILLIPS & RIXSON Ltd. 


31 Old Brompton Road, London, $.W.7 
KENSINGTON 5858 


A most unusual Sheraton mahogany 
music Canterbury. Circa 1800 
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OF 
THE CONNOISSEUR 


published JANUARY, Marcu, Aprit, May, June, SEPTEMBER, NOVEMBER and 
DECEMBER 


at New York, N.Y. for October 1, 1961 | 


1, The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business | 


managers are: 


Publisher, THz Nationa Macazine Co. Lrp., 28/30 Grosvenor Gardens, London 
" S.W.1. 

Editor, L. G. G. Ramsey, 28/30 Grosvenor Gardens, London S.W.1. 

Managing Editor, None. 

Director, Fred Lewis, 959 Eighth Avenue, New York 19, N.Y. 


2. The owner is: THe NATIONAL MaGazine Co. Ltp., sole stockholder, The Hearst 
Corporation, 100 West Tenth Street, Wilmington, Delaware. All of the stock of The 
Hearst Corporation is held by the following Voting Trustees, namely: Richard E. 


Berlin, 959 Eighth Avenue, New York, New York; Harold G. Kern, 5 Winthrop 


Square, Boston, Massachusetts; G. O. Markuson, 959 Eighth Avenue, New York, 
New York; Charles Mayer, Third and Market Streets, San Francisco, California; 
William Randolph Hearst, Jr., 959 Eighth Avenue, New York, New York; Randolph 
A. Hearst, 270 North Canon Drive, Beverly Hills, California; David W. Hearst, 
270 North Canon Drive, Beverly Hills, California; J. D. Gortatowsky, 57th Street at 
Eighth Avenue, New York, New York and Herbert W. Beyea, 410 Park Avenue, 
New York, New York under Voting Trust Agreement dated as of February 28, 1958; 
the beneficial owners of the stock deposited under the aforesaid Voting Trust are The 
Hearst Foundation, Inc., the William Randolph Hearst Foundation, William 


Randolph Hearst, Jr., Randolph Apperson Hearst, David Whitmire Hearst, George 


Hearst, John Randolph Hearst, Jr., Joanne Hearst Herndon, William Randolph 
Hearst II and Deborah Hearst. 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 percent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: None. 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; also the 
statements in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 


5. The average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distri- 
buted, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 12 months 
preceding the date shown above was 306. 

Frep Lewis 


(Signature of Director) — 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of September, 1961 
ANDREW E. MACYKO, 
Notary Public, State of New York 
No. 41-2461900 
Qualified in Queens County 
Cert. filed in New York County 


Commission Expires March 30, 1963 
[SEAL] 


LAMPS & SHADES 


by 


NITA MILLER 


63a Grosvenor Street 


London W.|I 
MAYFAIR 0951 


JEREMY ir. 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


A superb Chippendale period breakfront Bookcase in finely 


us 
255 KING S ROAD, CHELSEA, figured and faded Cuban mahogany, being low waisted and 


exceptionally shallow in proportion. Circa 1750. Overall 


LONDON, S.W. 3 Telephone: FLAXman 0644 width 8 ft. 10 in. Height 8 ft. 5 in. Maximum depth 15 in. 


bookcase of good : size 


oy oe 


and colour 
Height &1 Pan 76 


A comprehensive Collection 
of antiques embracing a wide range 
of styles and periods may always 
be seen in Mee ae Galleries. 


Valuations for Insurance and Probate. 


MAPLE gCO. LL 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON W.1. TEL: EUS. 7000 


Sears. SYDNEY L. MOSS 


81 DAVIES STREET, LONDON, W.I 
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MAYfair 4670 


Fine Old Chinese 
Ceramics 
and 
Works of Art 


A selection of Japanese 
Netsuké showing exam- 
ples in wood by such 
artists as HORAKU, 
SHUMIN, SHOYOSAI, 
TADATOSHI etc. 


LXII 


STADTWALDGURTEL 32 


COLOGNE 


(Illustrated catalogue free on request) 


A. Eversen (1818-1897) 


CHARLES WOOLLETT & SON 


(Members of The B.A.D.A, Ltd.) 


=. 


IN THE CENTRE of the City of London midway 
between The Mansion House and St. Mary le 
Bow Church (Bow Bells) there is a little old 
fashioned business which has been in existence 
over half a century. 

The Corporation of London have a notice on 
the wall of the shop which states ‘St. Thomas a 
Becket was born near this spot’, but today the 
beautiful premises are the home of The 
Worshipful Company of Mercers the Premier 
Livery Guild of the City. 

The little business on the corner at number 
90 Cheapside has quite a nice collection of 
English Antique Silver, and if you call you might 
find just the piece you had in mind to purchase. 

Should it not be convenient to call if you send 
a letter to Hicklenton & Phillips at 90 Cheapside, 
E.c.2 stating your wants together with the 
approximate amount you expect to pay you will 
receive a courteous and prompt reply. 


Exceptionally fine Miniature of Capt. Patrick Drummond, Royal Artillery, by 
JOHN SMART, R.A., signed and dated 1791. Wearing blue uniform, scarlet facings, 
gold epaulettes and white cravat, in engraved gold frame, back set with initials 
P.D. in gold on plaited hair ground. 

John Smart at his brilliant best. Oval 3 inches. 

Exhibited at the Loan Exhibition at the Victoria & Albert Museum 1865, 
and later at the City of Manchester Art Gallery in 1926, where it was loaned by 
Lord Aldenham from his collection. 


59/61 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.|! 
Established 1889 Phone: Welbeck 8664 
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GAUGUIN 


LAROUSSE art books 


new publications 


in-quarto series 


L’ART ET L’HOMME ‘: 


3 volumes under the general editorship of René Huyghe, de 1|’Aca- 
démie frangaise. 

A monumental] history of art, sumptuously illustrated, which sets 
the evolution of plastic expression in relation to the history of 
thought and of civilisation, from the origins to the present day. 
The third and last volume has just been published, bound (83/4 x113/4 ins.), 
with colour jacket, 496 pages, 1.100 black and white illustrations, 
24 plates in colour. 


“(Les plus grands peintres” series 


GAUGUIN, par Maximilien Gauthier 
RAPHAEL, par Fred Bérence 


Two fine albums of reproductions in black and white and in colour, 
with a commentary by distinguished art critics. 
Each volume, bound (8 7/8 x12 1/8 ins.), with colour jacket, 78 pages. 


Already published : 
BOTTICELLI - GOYA - REMBRANDT - WATTEAU 


‘““Musées et monuments” series 


LE LOUVRE (2 volumes), par Maximilien Gauthier 


The first title of this new series devoted to the artistic wealth of 
all nations. 

Each volume, bound (8 1/4x105/8 ins.), with colour jacket, 150 pages 
of reproductions in black and white and in colour. j 


from your usual supplier, 
or LAROUSSE 17, rue du Montparnasse - PARIS 6°. 
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PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURES 


Mathieu 


PARIS, 1* Guiette 
253, RUE SAINT-HONORE 


Tél: Opéra 32.29 Compard 


BRUXELLES, V Degottex 


208, AV. F. ROOSEVELT Dangelo 
Tél: 72.09.79 


Corbero 


ZURICH, 1 Viola 
NUSCHELERSTRASSE 31 
te: 251748 ff A, Pomodoro 


G. Pomodoro 


In the front line of contemporary art 


ARTISTS OF FAME AND PROMISE 


HENKY SPENCER 


& SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


Eric C. Spencer, M.B.E., M.A. (Cantab.), F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. 
Rupert W. Spencer M.A. (Cantab.), F.A.1. 
H. Michael Spencer, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.L. 
L. M. Seymour. W. E. Peck F.A.I. Harry C. P. Spencer, A.A.I. 


of RETFORD, Nottinghamshire 


Sales by Auction 
of the Contents of Mansions and Country Houses 


Sales of Landed Estates and Properties 


20 The Square, RETFORD, Notts. 


Telephone 531-2 


4 Paradise Street, SHEFFIELD 1 


Telephone 25206 (2 lines) 


91 Bridge Street, WORKSOP, Notts. 


Telephone 3347-8 


VALUATIONS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
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70 SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, w.l 


(Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) Telephone: HYDe Park 5288 
(and at 36 HIGH STREET, OXFORD) Telephone: Oxford 4197 i 


A panel of excellent English Tapestry by Thomas Poyntz in natural colouring. Late 17th century. Size 17 ft. § in. x 9 ft. 7 in. 


FINE TAPESTRIES, SAVONNERIE and AUBUSSON CARPETS, NEEDLEWORK and BROCADES ENGLISH and FRENCH FURNITURE 


T. LOOl& G: 


ASIAN ART 


41 East 57th Street 48 Rue de Courcelles 
NEW YORK PARIS 


INDIAN SCULPTURE 8th/oth CENTURY 
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CONNOISSEUR REGISTER ADVERTISEMENTS 


WANTED: Derby porcelain plates or dishes, with gold mark, from 
the Barry-Barry service. Continuous border roses, centre coat-of-arms. 
Other Derby & Chinese Snuff Bottles. Dixon, 33 Broadhurst Gardens, 
Reigate, Surrey. 


Silver Tea & Coffee Services, Trays, Waiters, Dishes, Spoons and Forks, 
Candlesticks, Candelabra, Antique Jewellery, and 17th and 18th 
Century Clocks. GARRARD & CO., LTD., Crown Jewellers, are 
particularly interested to purchase and offer the best possible prices. 
Send pieces to 112 Regent Street, London, W.1. or we will gladly 
arrange for a representative to call. 


THE ELGIN CALENDAR 1962, 91 x 74 inches—8s. 6d. post free. ; 


British Museum, London, W.C.1. 


WANTED by Private Collector OLD AMERICAN FLAGS (prior to 
1870). Write: B. Mastai, 21 East 57th Street, New York 22, N.Y. (U.S.A.) 


MASTERFUL DRAWING—of yourself or a loved one—send choice photo 
and the fee of $21—the drawing will be produced and forwarded— 
beautifully mounted and ready to hang—A SPLENDID GIFT— 
send to athanasios, 1200 First Av. North, Great Falls, Montana. 


SCHOOL of DESIGN and DECORATING. Michael Inchbald, 
M.S.I.A., F.R.S.A., and Jacqueline Inchbald will run a concentrated 
ten-week course, starting January 22nd until March 30th, covering 
every aspect of Design and Decoration, modern and classical, including 
furniture, silver, china, as well as a practical course of upholstery, 
furniture painting and repair. Application to 10 Milner Street, S.W.3. 


FOR SALE: Fine French antique MARBLE FIREPLACES, 
MANTELS Louis XV, Louis XVI, also accessories. Moderate prices. 
ETTINGOFF, 35 Rue Charlot, PARIS, France. ARChives 7456. 


Paris Art dealer wishes contact London gallery interested in paintings by 
French minor masters 1870-1910. Box No. 7203. = 


WANTED to buy. Paintings by William A. Walker, or W.A.W., 
Libraries, Old letters with Stamps, Antique Furniture, China, Silver, 
Old coins, American Historical paintings, Netsukes, Paperweights, 
Southern items always wanted. Schindlers Antique Shop, 200 King 
Street, Charleston 5, S. Carolina, U.S.A. 


FOR SALE: Worcester Plate, Dr. Wall period ‘Blind Earl’ or ‘Lord 
Coventry’ Pattern. 7} in. diameter. William III 1699 Silver Trifot 
Spoon, maker Lawrence Coles. George III 1780 two-handled Tankard, 
makers John Langland and John Robertson, Newcastle. Seventeenth 
century Leather Water Bottle. Early Coalport Tea Service, 41 
pieces in blue and gilt, with very fine floral decorations. Similar cup to be 
seen in Derby Museum. Box No. 7202. 


SPINK & SON LTD., 5, 6,7 King Street, St. James’s, London, $.W.1, 
announce an EXHIBITION of fine 18th century and earlier jade 
carvings at their galleries from the 6th December, 1961. 


BEARNES’ SALEROOMS, Warren Road, Torquay (telephone 22309) 
attract principal Buyers from London, etc. We are pleased to advise 
West country owners re sale of Antiques, Pictures, Silver, etc. (Estate 
Agency Depts: Torquay 22126, Paignton 58296.) 


Chronometers, deck watches, stop-watches and watch spares 
for disposal from the unique collection of Charles Frank, Saltmarket, 
Glasgow. 


OBSCURE CHINA MARKS identified and dated. Send clear drawing 
or tracing only. 10s. per identified mark. G. Godden, F.R.S.A., 56 Rich- 
mond Road, Worthing. 


YE OLDE TYMES, 27 High Street, Clacton-on-Sea. Comprehensive 
stock of Antique Furniture, Jewellery, Silver, Plate and China. Personal 
visits invited. Trade enquiries welcomed. Telephone: Clacton 800. 


Antique Clocks bought, sold and repaired. E. Jurmann, C.M.B.H.J., 
26 Spring Street, Brighton, Sussex. Tel: 25006. 


1,200 IMPORTANT BOOKS on Antiques and all Collecting subjects 
are listed in our latest catalogues, which are sent free on request. The 
Ceramic Book Company, Newport, Mon. 


Antique mahogany four-poster Bedstead with Cornice, Box spring 
and wool mattress. £75. Chippendale hanging Wardrobe, £40. Rixson, 
Church Street, Dunstable. 


CLASSICS of SPACE ART. 200 oil paintings for exhibitions. Herb. 
Loewenthal, Dés Planet b., Nationalpark, Zurich 7, Kluseggstr. 16 
(Switzerland). 


DUNNING’S ANTIQUES purchase and offer Ship Figureheads, Sun- 
dials, Globes, Scientific Instruments, Early Carvings, Rushlight 
Holders, Sandglasses, Door Furniture. 58 Holywell Hill, ST. ALBANS. 
51065. 


Binders for your Connoisseurs! And you can do it yourself. Three 
Binders take a year’s issues. Strongly made, they are of red leather-cloth, 
with rounded corners, the name The Connoisseur gold-blocked on the 
spine. Price each 16s. 6d. ($2.39) inclusive of postage, packing and 
insurance. Extra blocking on the spine for dates costs an additional Is. 3d. 
(17 cents) per binder. Order from The Belgrave Library, 22 Armoury Way, 
London, S.W.18. 


Register advertisements are 1/- per word, minimum 15/-, which must be prepaid 
and sent to the Advertisement Manager, THE CONNOISSEUR, 13-17 NEW 
BURLINGTON PLACE, LONDON, W.1. (Gerrard 8166.) Addresses or Box 
Numbers must be inserted, and replies to the latter should be clearly marked with 
the Box Number. The Proprietors of The Connoisseur accept no responsibility for 
any sales effected. 


RESTORATION AND 
CONSERVATION OF 
THE ANTIQUE 


Restorers to the Leading Museums 


BRONZES * CERAMICS + ENAMELS 
IVORIES * JADES - MARBLES 
TORTOISESHELL * MOTHER-OF-PEARL 
SNUFFS * ORMOLU + BUHL 
OBJETS D’ART * FURNITURE * ETC. 


G. GARBE 


FOUNDED 1770 


23 CHARLOTTE STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: MUSEUM 1268 
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Regardless of size or complexity 
you can rely on P & S to pack and 
forward to all parts of the world, 
promptly, safely and economically. 
Pitt & Scott 
Limited 
1/3 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London 
E.C.4 
Telephone: City 6474 
Household removals to all parts of 
the world. Storage facilities at 
London, ier Glasgow and 
aris. 
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Fine quality Adam period carved Statuary marble 
Chimneypiece inlaid with Brocatelle and Siena marbles. 


EENGIM OF SHELFOR Orld* 
TOTALHEIGHT@. 43°. «f 5.) 410" 
OPENINGHVIDTH” & .  . 5 42" 


OPENING HEIGHT 82 =... >. 3°10" 


T. CROWTHER & SON 


(T. CROWTHER & SON LTD.) 
282 NORTH END ROAD, FULHAM, LONDON, S.W.6 
Telephone: FULham 1375-7 Cable Address: Antiquity, London 


Please Note: We close | p.m. on Saturdays 
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EDWARD R.LUBIN 


SAVONNERIE 
RUG, C. 1800 


WORKS OF ART 


-17 East 64th Street, NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 


University 1-3649 Cables: ARTWORKS 
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Partial view of one of our 
Savonnerie rugs, made in France 

c. 1800. The rug has a thick lustrous 
wool pile and is done in background 
shades of gold with multicolored 
floral designs. 


12'-O"" wide—14'-10" long 


B. Manheim 
Galleries 


409 ROYAL STREET, NEW ORLEANS 12 


CABINET, Northern French, circa 1650-75 


Veneered with tortoiseshell and ebony. Ornamented 

with silver and bronze appliques. The interior, inlaid 

with ivory, is in the form of a stage with mirrored sides 
to give the illusion of perspective. 


Height 90 inches (2 meters, $3 centimeters). 


Ref: An almost identical example, with the silver and 
bronze appliques, in the Royal Collections of Rosenborg 
Castle, Copenhagen. 
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SMITH & WATSON 


20 EAST 55TH ST., NEW YORK 22 PLAZA 3-1462 
(Ellouise Abbott, 503 Hathaway, Houston 6, Texas) 


Mahogany Sheraton headboard meticulously 
handcarved and inlaid with rosewood. Available 
in all sizes. Brochure on request. 


NEWHOUSE 
GALLERIES 


FINE PAINTINGS 


New Tricks 
The Performing Dog 
(30 & 26 inches) 
by 
W. R. BIGG, R.A. 


1755-1828 


ioe Ast 47th OL REET. NEW, YORK 
i ay Be 


ephen Spector 


Ne joa aan: 


GABRIEL DE SAINT AUBIN (1724-1780) ‘A//egorie’ 
Signed and dated 1775 Crayon and oil painting on paper 
13-3 x 9-5 centimeters 
From the David Weil Collection, Paris 
150 East 61st Street New York 22, N.Y. 
By appointment PLaza 2-5164 
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PARKE-BERNET. 
GALLERIES - Inc 


NEW YORK 


Public Auction Sales 


Adam-Chippendale commode in background which 
brought $70,000 in the Whitmarsh Sale — a world record 
price for a piece of English furniture 


The finest facilities available for exhibiting and 
selling Antiques, Works of Art and Literary 
Property; write for information regarding 
terms and conditions for selling in the world’s 
richest market 


CATALOGUES BY THE SEASON 
ART SERIES — Foreign $21 — U.S.A. $18 
BOOK AND PRINT SERIES -— Foreign $8 
U.S.A. $6. Airmail Additional 


Request our monthly Bulletin (gratis) to be advised about 
current and forthcoming sales 


LESLIE A. HYAM, President 
LOUIS J. MARION, Executive Vice-President 
MARY VANDEGRIFT, ANTHONY N. BADE 

Vice-Presidents 2 
ROBERT F. METZDORE, Ass’t. Vice-President 
MAX BARTHOLET, Secretary & Treasurer 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES °: Inc 
980 Madison Ave., New York 21 
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PIERRE BONNARD LE CLOCHER 


Oil on canvas 193 x 283 inches 


Painted 1907 


From Bernheim-Jeune & Fils, Paris 


Collections: 
Marquis de Granay, Paris, 1908 
Templeton Crocker, San Francisco 


HAMMER GALLERIES INc. 
51 East 57th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 


W.Wingate 2 Johnston ttd 


Established 1815 


Head office: 
~gt-93 CHARTERHOUSE STREET, LONDON, E.C.1 | 


He me 


also at: LIVERPOOL MANCHESTER 
SOUTHAMPTON - BELFAST - PARIS 
NEWCASTLE - GLASGOW - TORONTO 
NEW YORK - MONTREAL : 


Packers - Shippers - 
Custombrokers - 
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sculpture - drawings - paintings 


re.57st. pierre matisse gallery new york 


| | Masterpieces of el, 
PAINTING | SCULPTURE PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE ~° TAPESTRIES | 


GOTHIC -+ RENAISSANCE - | FIGHTEENTH CEM mun 


DUVEEN BROTHERS INc. 


18 EAST 79 STREET 
NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 


ik 
By Appointment To Her Majesty The Queen Manufacturers Of Silver Polishes, J. Goddard & Sons, Ltd. 
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An exceptionally rare 
OLISH 18th century Hepplewhite sideboard 


GODDARD'S COPPER & BRASS P : 
says / with fluted mouldings and legs, 
... brilliance at a touch ! he Hodes SER 


Uncover the hidden lustre of your fine copper and brass. The crossbanded drawers. 
lightest rubbing imaginable does it with Goddard’s. Yet England, circa 1775. 


Goddard’s is so gentle, it polishes to a lasting sheen with mini- 


mum abrasion, reassuring news for your truly valuable pieces. 
J. Goddard & Sons Ltd., Leicester, England 
U.S.A. Office : 299 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
59 East 57th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 
EL 5-7620-1 


Old English Furniture, Porcelain and Paintings 
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oval Elegance 


It requires a regal room in a very special home to provide the proper environ- 
ment for this Louis XV salon suite. Many fine residences, here and abroad, 
have played host to this distinguished group (shown are but three of the 19 
pieces) which includes two settees, two bérgéres, 14 armchairs and a fire- 
screen. The carved and gilded frames are upholstered in Beauvais tapestry 
woven after cartoons by Frangois Boucher. The ensemble is one of. the few 
Boucher tapestry groups extant. The bronze doré, cut glass chandelier crowns 
these rare furnishings in appropriate monarchical splendor. 


FRENCH & COMPANY i 


MADISON AVENUE AT 76TH STREET. NEW 
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INTERNATIONAL 
ART TREASURES EXHIBITION 


=< 


at the 
VICTORIA & ALBERT MUSEUM 


ist March to 29th April 


re 

1962 si 
7 
The Exhibition which is being presented under the | { 
auspices of C.I.N.O.A., the International Confederation mae 
of Art Dealers, will be organised and arranged by - 
The British Antique Dealers Association. “7 ’ 
‘ 
: 


Discerning buyers and sellers appreciate the many advantages of 
dealing with members. A booklet price 5/— post free ($1 in the 
U.S.A.), giving the names and addresses of over five hundred estab- 
lished dealers in antiques and works of art who are members of the 
Association will be forwarded on application to the Secretary at 


The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd 
20 RUTLAND GATE, LONDON, S.W.7 


Telephone: Kensington 4128 & 2102 
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ANTIQUE IRISH SILVER 


: Pah. wo ty 
© Pt Wy sie 


A very fine Antique Irish Silver Epergne, delicately pierced in the style of George II period and 
made by the celebrated Silversmith John Moore, Dublin circa 1740. 


Resting on four wrought feet, the deep elaborate border of the base is pierced and supports the 

four slender branches on which the Sweetmeat Dishes rest. The large Fruit Basket is oval and 

branches upwards at each end with an incurved volute to terminate in the interesting 
Chinoiserie heads. 


Height 19 inches. Width 28 inches. Weight 166 ounces. 


from the Collection of We are interested in purchasing fine early Silver 


Beis WINE Itc 


Tel: Dublin 73865 


Fine Art Dealers, Jewellers and Silversmiths 


" 31 & 32 GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN 


~~ S 


PAS St 


TO HM. THE ‘ueen : TO H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH 
SPINK & SON LTD. 
EST. vr72 
o, 6, 7 King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 
Cables: SPINK, LONDON ae Telephone: WHITEHALL 5275 (5 lines) 


1% 


PAIR OF BLANC-DE-CHINE porcelain beakers decorated with the Eight Immortals, 
the sacred tri-grams and a flowering prunus, and a spill vase also with the Eight 
Immortals. 18th Century, Chinese. 


Vases 94 inches high, exclusive of wood stands. 


Spill vase 3} inches high. 


ort 


This early nineteenth-century concave mirror is of a type used in laboratories as a burning glass, or 

for optical demonstrations and experiments. In R. T. Gunther’s Early Science and Oxford it is stated 

that ‘such mirrors were a source of much mystification and amusement’. This example has been 
donated to the Victoria and Albert Museum by Messrs. H. Blairman and Sons Ltd. 


Each month ‘The Connoisseur’ illustrates an important work of art which a British antique 
dealer has sold or loaned to a museiin or public institution either at home or abroad. 


Photography: A. F. Kersting 


The Dining Room, formerly the ‘Dressing Room’; one of the most successful of the restored 
rooms at Shardeloes. Here the dado sections, attributed rather to James Wyatt than to Robert 
Adam, are of a more advanced nature than elsewhere in the house. The mirror frame is in the 
style of John Linnell and has been perfectly restored. About the sideboard are (left to right): a 
self-portrait by Fernando Bols; Portrait of a Young Man, by Sir Anthony van Dyck; and Portrait 
of a Flemish Gentleman. 
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A lasting tribute 


John Harris 


Shardeloes, like the home of the Cartwright family at Aynhoe, is no 
longer lived in by the family which originally built it. It became of 
national concern a few years ago, when it was threatened with demo- 
lition. This notable monument of Robert Adam’s early style was, 

however, saved by Messrs. Landstone Investments whose architect, 

Mr. Patrick Carter, skilfully converted the main block and office wings 
into a series of flats. In the meantime Elspeth Cartwright, widow of 
Richard Cartwright, the last squire of Aynhoe had married Eustace 
~ Hoare, and together they saw the exciting challenge of restoring that part 
of Shardeloes which they had acquired. Mrs. Hoare ’s only daughter, Miss 
Elizabeth Cartwright, inherited the Aynhoe treasures, and made the 
nucleus of these available, thus helping to beautify the rooms at 
Shardeloes, where she has also taken up residence. The perfection of the 
restorations, contributed to by Mr. Louis Rich, only heightened the 
tragedy of Eustace Hoare’s sudden death, just at a moment when his and 
Elspeth Hoare’s creation was nearing completion. Through Mrs. 
Hoare’s courtesy, The Connoisseur is here privileged to show that part 
of the new Shardeloes which has thus been created. It is a remarkable 
tribute to connoisseurship and patient search for the right object for the 


right place.—Editor 


W! LLIAM TOTHILL, one of Six Clerks in Chancery, 
acquired Shardeloes in 1593. Before his death in 1626 he 
had Faded a new front to the medieval house. This new front had 
shaped gables, mullioned bays, anda two storey porch. The house 
may always have been on the same site, placed prominently on a 
bluff above the Misbourne valley. In the sixteenth century it was 
surrounded by a formal garden. Now it is placed with Greek-like 
prominence (No. 1) surveying smooth parkland and looking 
down upon a formal lake laid out late in the eighteenth century 
under the supervision of Humphrey Repton. 

Shardeloes came into the possession of the Drake family 
through the marriage of Joan Tothill to Francis Drake of Esher. 
Its moderate size seems to have suited the fortunes of the Drakes 
until 1728, when Mountagu Garrard Drake commissioned 


SHARDELOES 


to a remarkable restoration 


Giacomo Leoni to design a new house. Leoni’s plans have not 
survived, but his account mentions ‘several sketches for the four 
new fronts of Shardeloes House £45. 4s.’ It may have been a 
design with angle towers like Hagley. Unluckily for poor Leoni, 
Drake died in the same year, leaving his son William Drake in 
long minority. William married in 1747 and again plans were 
considered for rebuilding. An unsigned estimate of April, 1748, 
may be by James Gibbs. Again however an architect was to be 
frustrated. William went off on the Grand Tour, postponing 
rebuilding until 1758 at which time Stiff Leadbetter was called 
in. Leadbetter, a Buckinghamshire man with a local practice, had 
built Langley Park in 1755 for the 3rd Duke of Marlborough. 
Not far away from Shardeloes, it may have caught the eye of 
Drake. Yet Langley is an uninspired house, imparting a character 
that could have been that of Shardeloes but for Robert Adam. 

Adam was certainly not on the scene from the very beginning, 
as is shown by Leadbetter’s contract in May 1758: ‘to take down 
the old Buildings and to erect build and finish in a compleat . . 
substantial and workmanlike manner the several new Buildings 
and Repairs . . . to a plan and elevation dated 18 March 1758’. It 
was to be bile by the end of September, 1760, and was to cost 
£4,300. Adam’s intervention in 1760 added six more years to the 
building time and another £15,000 to the cost. In fact, Lead- 
better did not live to see the finished house. 

Just how Adam was brought to Drake’s notice at this time is 
not known. He had returned from his Grand Tour in 1758 and 
by the winter of 1759 was decorating the interior of Hatchlands 
for Admiral Boscawen. He was also working in association with 
Leadbetter at Syon at this time. The Hatchlands exterior is just as 
provincial as Leadbetter’s work. So it would seem that both Bos- 
cawen and Drake were persuaded to employ Adam for the 
interior decoration. Adam may have puffed himself up to them; a 
manner of advertisement at which he was marvellously adept. 
Significantly his early work is no more novel than that which 
could have been supplied by James Paine or Sir Robert Taylor. 
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Work began at Shardeloes in April, 1758. Through June the 
old house was being demolished—‘Robert Bedborough for 
taking up paving in Hall & taking down Chimney pieces’—and 
old usable materials conserved. The internal courtyard of the old 
house seems in fact to have been partly incorporated in the re- 
building. This is confirmed by the jumbled succession of com- 
partments in the west angle. Leadbetter only expressed a clarity 
of plan on the north-east (portico) and south-east fronts. The 
brick carcase was going up in 1760, although discussions were 
afoot as late as September, 1762, as to casing in stone or stucco. 
It was decided to use stucco, the cheaper material. In 1760 Adam 
was employing his plasterer, Joseph Rose, and from October 
onwards Rose is regularly mentioned in the accounts. At the 
same time Jefferin Alken and Richard Lawrence were the 
carvers, responsible for nearly all the internal woodwork; and 
Joseph Dixon (of Lambeth) was the mason. By an abstract of 
May, 1767, Dixon had received over £/1,258. 

A letter of 13th February, 1761, from Leadbetter to Drake 
mentions Adam’s control over the decorative scheme. It contains 
also a significant hint as to disturbed relations between Leadbetter 
and his patron: “Agreeable to your Order I deliver’d the Plans of 
your best Rooms to Mr. Adams about the middle of last Month; 
and as soon as He has made Designs for the Cielings &c. (which 
you approve) I will immediately send as many Plaisterers as can 
be employed. In the Interim the Joyner’s Work shall be forward- 
ed at Shardeloes & by Preparations at Eton with all possible 
expedition. It gives me great Concern that the Multiplicity of my 
Engagements (which now draw to a Conclusion), has given you 
just Reason to Complain of my neglecting your Business . 

Few of Adam’s designs are dated, except those for the i Greet 
Parlour’ (No. 3) (in the north-west angle of the house) in 1761 


and the portico soffit in 1763. By the end of this latter year Rose 
had done most of his plastering; the carver’s work was complete; 
and “Mr. Robinson’ was busy painting. Through 1764 Thomas 
Carter the well-known statuary was supplying chimney pieces. 
Another painter, ‘Mr. Aylmer’ appears in 1766, as does another 
plasterer, ‘Mr. Parker’, who was paid the large sum then of 
£426. 3. 6. The house had been building for nine years. 

Undoubtedly the evolution of the design had not been simple. 

G. Eland, in his Shardeloes Papers, mentions a design by Adam 
ti angle towers. This design exists neither in the Sir John 
Soane’s Museum, nor in the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
nor in the Buckinghamshire Record Office—the three repositories 
for Shardeloes documents. Eland may have confused an Adam 
design with one by Leoni, now probably missing. The only sur- 
viving plan by Leadbetter is for a house 105 by roo feet. This 
plan was slightly expanded to the present block of 117 by 100 
feet. Added to Leadbetter’s plan are faint sketches (perhaps by 
Adam) suggesting the possibility of canted bays on the south- 
east and south-west fronts, and more important, the portico is 
indicated. 

Unfortunately the Drake papers contain no information as to 
the genesis of the portico. Its addition was undoubtedly an 
attempt by Adam to modify an essentially uninspired slab- 
like block. The niched windows in the ground floor angles give 
a little more depth, and therefore strength to the elevations. Yet 
their introduction may have been due to one of the Wyatts in 
1775 or 1779. Adam’s solution was to make Shardeloes into a 
temple feature (No. 2). By adding his portico he contributed an 


carly statement towards a fully expressed neo-classicism. The 


portico with its four fluted Corinthian columns set down on 
steps rather than pedestals is a direct contemporary of Chambers’ 
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1 and 2. Shardeloes stands out prominently above 
the Misbourne Valley, and looks down to an 
informal lake laid out under the supervision of 
Humphrey Repton. 


3- Robert Adam. Design for the ‘Great Parlour’, 
1761. This room, to the right of the entrance hall, 
forms part ofa separate flat in the house. The draw- 
ing forms part of a group recently presented to the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 


4. Robert Adam. Design for the Offices, showing 
the relationship to the angle of the house (on the 
left hand side). The elevation to this plan is dated 
1761. Royal Institute of British Architects. 
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5. Adam’s Hall, another room at Shardeloes which has been sensitively and 
exquisitely restored. The paintings seen are by Poussin, Jean Miel and 
Bourgignon. The lacquered cabinet on stand originally stood in the Hall 
at Aynhoe. 


6. This small entrance Hall is dominated by a splendid Canaletto of the 
Grand Canal, Venice (one of a pair from the Aynhoe Collections). The 
bronze standing figure is of the School of Donatello, and the section of 
tapestry seen is a large eighteenth-century work which is believed to have 
come from the Doge’s Palace, Venice. It was brought to England by 
William Cornwallis Cartwright in the nineteenth century. 


7. The Drawing Room, a beautiful setting for important French and 
English furniture, and vitrines of Oriental and other porcelain from the 
Aynhoe Collections. The eighteenth-century settee is from Aynhoe and 
the chairs and covering tapestries were acquired by Mr. Hoare. The latter 
are of Russian provenance and are very rare, dating from the eighteenth 
century and similar in style to Aubusson. 


8. Here the eighteenth-century carved wood chandelier came from 
Chilham Castle, Kent. The painting above the chimneypiece shows 
William and Henry Fermor hunting at Aynhoe Park and was presented by 
D. Ramsey of Croughton, Northamptonshire, to W. C. Cartwright. On 
the centre table is the white pelargonium ‘Eustace Hoare’ recently created 
by E. Humphris, head gardener to four generations of the Cartwright 
Family and now in charge of Mrs. Hoare’s garden at Shardeloes. 


9. Above a Carlton House writing table in the Library: Thomas Cart- 
wright, by Thomas Hudson. 
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10. Mrs. Hoare’s Bedroom at Shardeloes. The design of the Aubusson carpet incorporates swans, the emblem of Buckinghamshire. The furniture 
originally stood in the late Viscountess Weir’s bedroom at Eastwood Park, Renfrewshire, and the bed originated from Astrop House, Northamptonshire. 


11. From the windows of the Drawing Room and Dining Room can be seen these imposing iron gates, from Newnham Paddox in Warwickshire. 
They are considered to be by Robert Bakewell of Derby and date from the 1740's. 
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much more advanced Duddingstone, begun early in 1763. The 
rdeloes portico does not seem to have been built until late in 
763. The relationship between the two houses is further compli- 
cated by the similarity of disposing the offices in a loosely strung- 


‘out way from one angle of the house (No. 4). 
_ Adam’s Hall (No. 5) was delightfully re-furnished by Mr. and 


Mrs. Hoare. Its forms are still early Adam; that is in the traditional 
Walladian style. Leadbetter proposed a Doric entablature, whilst 
Adam substituted an equally Palladian Vitruvian scroll. The 
fluted Doric doorway carved by Alken and Lawrence appears a 
little later at Mersham le Hatch. Only here and there—in the 
treatment of the entablature and in the handling of the wall 
i for example—can one see the characteristics of Adam’s 
ater style. This is very evident in Mersham’s Hall ceiling. In 


contrast, the one at Shardeloes seems slightly retrogressive. The 


effect of depth gained by the recession of the octagonal compart- 
ment is a baroque rather than a neo-classical gesture. Carter’s 
crisp Portland stone chimneypiece was the most expensive one 
in the house, costing £555. 2.7. The Doric door leads directly 
to the staircase confined within a narrow well. It is peculiarly 
unambitious and its design must be by Leadbetter rather than by 
Adam. The ironwork was supplied in 1763 by Thomas Tilston: 
‘Tron Work to Best Stairs with Scrole pannells & Bars £44. 2.0.’ 
From the stairs a passage opens to the left into Mrs. Hoare’s 
private hall (No. 6). This is dominated by a beautiful Canaletto of 
the Grand Canal, and also by an unusual landscape by Murillo. 

The singularly gracious Drawing Room (No. 7) opens off this 
Hall and faces north-east and south-east, occupying the angle of 
the house to the left of the Entrance Hall. Its very rich effect is 
entirely due to the sympathetic furnishings and to the display of 
some of the best pieces in the Cartwright Collection of Chinese 
ceramics. Adam’s ceiling is still traditional but is expressed in thin 
delicate patterns of vine, husk, palmette, and flute. The window 
cornices were fortunately discovered and subsequently bought 
back by Mr. Hoare and are certainly to Adam’s design. John 
Linnell, the carver and cabinetmaker, submitted bills for these in 
1768: ‘Wood, getting out and Carving 5 Cornices with festoons 
by drawing, and Gilding the same in parts in Burnish Gold 
£32. to. 0.’ An examination of his bills suggests that the term 
‘by drawing’ may mean to designs supplied by Adam. It occurs 
in certain contexts throughout the Drake papers. There are un- 
fortunately no Adam drawings or accounts for furniture at this 
early stage in his career. The original Shardeloes pier glasses and 
tables (now in the Rijksmuseum) for this Saloon, or Drawing 
Room are not mentioned in the accounts, but since they were 
furnishings belonging to the wall they were consequently part of 
an architectural scheme. In this sense Adam was the responsible 
designer. Carter’s bill for the chimneypiece in 1765 was for 
£153. 13. 10, and in the same year Rose was paid for finishing 
the ceiling. 

On the south-east front, following the Drawing Room is the 
Library (No. 8). Leadbetter’s original design for this was modified 
shortly after it had been executed. The account of 1763 provides 
for ‘cutting away Brickwork to inlarge recesses in Library in 
order to execute Mr. Adam’s plan’. This plan, which is now in the 
Soane Museum, shows bookcases occupying seven recessed 
arches, and tallies with Alken and Lawrence’s invoice for 


. Seven semi-circles in recesses over Bookcases .. .’ Neither 
these alterations, nor Carter’s chimneypiece with a tablet of 
Astronomy (for which he was paid £147. 19. 0), exist in the 
Library today. Except for the ceiling, designed by Adam and 
executed by Rose, the Library is probably by James, and also 
possibly by Samuel Wyatt. 

In 1775 Wyatt cut off the arches of Adam’s recesses, substi- 
tuting a decorative scheme of painted grisaille panels by Biagio 
Rebecca (who charged 50 guineas). Why the Library should 
have been altered so soon after Adam’s employment is not clear. 
In 1775 his work at Shardeloes was probably out of date and the 
Wyatts were brought in to add a sophisticated touch. Their con- 
tribution to Shardeloes has, in fact, not been fully appreciated. 
In addition to interior decoration they altered windows— 
adding perhaps the pediments and the arched recesses—and may 
even have executed more drastic alterations.* They were also 
employed by Drake on his Grosvenor Square house and at 
Roehampton. 

Beyond the Library is the present Dining Room, which was 
formerly the Dressing Room (see frontispiece and No. 9). It is 
perhaps the most successful of Mr. and Mrs. Hoare’s restorations. 
Here the scale of the ornament is perceptively smaller, more 
delicate and advanced. Whereas Adam’s dado sections elsewhere 
in the house are of traditional pattern, here they are of a more 
advanced nature. The same can be said of the coved and fluted 
ceiling, which is a typical Wyatt design and could in no way have 
been designed by Adam in the early 1760's. The chimneypiece 
(see also frontispiece) is later, and is not by Carter. Above it is a 
mirror in Linnell’s style, one of a pair found by Mr. Hoare in the 
house and perfectly restored by him. 

Behind the Dining Room and Library is a small corridor. It 
contains a splendid vitrine of Chinese ceramics and a rare, very 
large panel of Genoese cut velvet of early eighteenth-century 
manufacture. Off this corridor a small secondary staircase has 
been formed leading to the bedrooms on the upper floor. These 
rooms are small in scale and intimate, as bedrooms should be. 

Eustace Hoare’s plans for the gardens had not reached maturity. 
He proposed a formal parterre on the south-east front terminated 
by the imposing iron gates from Newnham Paddox in Warwick- 
shire (No. 11). In all likelihood these gates are by Robert Bake- 
well of Derby and date from the 1740's. They are set across a 
break in the planting with a vista to Second Wood, south-west of 
Amersham. 

Shardeloes was conceived by Messrs. Landstone Investments 
as a group of individually disposed Flats, yet the major portions 
of the main house, having been taken by Mr. and Mrs. Hoare and 
by Miss Cartwright, enabled their joint family inheritance, 
artistic sensibilities and advanced knowledge of the arts to 
achieve what to them was always an essential—pe rfection. As a 
result, the eighteenth-century interests of the Cartwright and 
Hoare Families are enshrined here, and particularly those of 
Eustace Benyon Hoare. Shardeloes will remain a monument to 
his perspicacity, interest and taste. 


* One Wyatt estimate is undated. It includes taking down a balustrade, covering 
the cornice with lead, casing two fronts with portland stone, leaving the windows 
as they are, and, most interestingly, ‘cutting away breaks of the towers’. Does this 
mean that Shardeloes, as built by Leadbetter and Adam, was a four towered house 
and that the towers were taken away by Wyatt? 


I wish to acknowledge, in the writing of this article, the help of the Buckinghamshire Record Office and the gracious hospitality extended to me on 


visits to Shardeloes. 


by old masters. A unique assemblage of masterpieces 
and valuable school-creations, mostly Italian, it extends to more 
than fifteen hundred paintings and pieces of sculpture, over 
thirteen thousand small bronzes and medals, and rare examples of 
the decorative arts, such as the Barberini Palace tapestries, fine 
French eighteenth-century porcelains and porcelain-inlaid furni- 
ture, and one of the finest rooms ever designed in England: 


Robert Adam’s drawing room from Croome Court. oy 


Estimated in value at fifty million dollars, the collections have 
now been dispersed and formally transferred to the United 
States National Gallery in Washington and cighteen other 
American museums as a gift of the late Samuel H. Kress to the 
American people. Some of them are here shown in Europe for 
the first time. To celebrate the event, the National Gallery is now 
holding a special exhibition, reassembling many of the treasures 
for the occasion. 

Always delighting in painting and sculpture, Samuel Kress, 
founder of the chain of five-and-ten cent stores that bears his 
name, gathered about him in his home a small but choice selec- 
tion of works of art. One day, in the 1920’s, it occurred to him to 
form an outstanding collection and to give it to the American 
people for the cultural benefits it could give. Originally his idea 
was to make a general collection, covering the leading schools. 
But after becoming a friend of Bernard Berenson he decided to 
specialize in Italian art. He wanted to have represented every 
Italian artist, minor as well as major, who had worked from the 
thirteenth to the eighteenth century. 

He proposed to build a special museum for the collection, and 
toward this end acquired a site in New York. Later, after the 
founding of the U.S. National Gallery of Art in Washington, he 
decided in 1938 to donate the collection to the nation. His New 
York penthouse was by then overflowing with beautiful things, 
and he had come to love them so dearly that they seemed to have 
become ‘to him a substitute for the children he never had’. How- 
ever, when the National Gallery was ready to be opened, he 
stripped the walls, denuded the house, and gave everything away 
for the pleasure and advantage of others. 

Once on view, the magnitude, beauty and significance of the 
collection astonished the art world. Here were masterpieces by 
many of Italy’s greatest artists: from Duccio, Fra Angelico, and 
Fra Filippo Lippi on through Perugino, Raphael, and Giorgione 
down to Titian, Tintoretto, and Caravaggio. Here, also were 
valuable paintings by lesser known artists whose works reflected 
the achievement of the Italian school as a whole. Most senior 
collectors would have stopped at this point. Not Samuel Kress. 
Happy at the warm response of the public, pleased at the distin- 
guished showing the collection made, he determined to go on 
adding to it, strengthening it, expanding it, bringing it still more 
distinction. This he continued to do until his illness in 1946, nine 
years before his death. 

His illness ushered in a central change. It brought in his brother, 
Rush, as President of the Board of Trustees of the Kress Founda- 
tion. The question arose as to whether to go on increasing the 
collections or to devote available funds to other fields of philan- 
thropy. Mr. Rush Kress was much interested in public medical 


an astonishing multitude of works 


Fra Filippo Lippi. Madonna and Child, 31% « 20} inches (80 x 51 cm.). National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. > 
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less attention to paintings and sculpture by minor artists and Degan 
to acquire only works of major quality. To carry out thesechanges 


he installed Guy Emerson as Director of the Collections. Together 
they launched forth. They began to gather fine paintings and 
pieces of sculpture on an extraordinary scale. The market was 
‘raided’. Inquiries were made as to where rare items might be 
found available. Dealers were sent abroad to see what prize pieces 
could be acquired from other collections. The result was the 
purchase of a splendid Rembrandt, and works by Hals, Vermeer, 
El Greco, Fragonard, Watteau, and Flemish, French, and German 
primitives. Major items of sculpture, such as figures by Orcagna, 
Verrocchio, Clodion, and Houdon were acquired, 

Under Rush Kress and Guy Emerson, the Kress Collection 
grew to such magnitude that a new idea of what could be done 
with it began to evolve. It was then proposed to divide the 
collection among a number of museums throughout the United 
States. This public-spirited idea being put into action, today the 
final dispersal of the collection extends to eighteen cities in the 
United States—from Pennsylvania on the Eastern coast to Hawaii 
in the Pacific. The people of these cities were so appreciative that 
they donated the funds for proper housing, erecting in most 
cases, a new wing or a new building for their portion of the 
collection. Some of these cities were already well endowed with 
works of art; others were communities where almost nothing of 
the kind had ever been seen before. A few works which still 
remained after dispersal to these museums, have since been 
allotted as study collections to colleges and universities who have 
no Old Masters in their possession, for use in illustrating courses 
being given in the history of art. 

From the start, the idea was to limit the Kress Collection to 
examples of painting and sculpture. Occasionally, however, 
opportunities occurred in the field of decorative arts that seemed 
too good to be missed. One of these was the opportunity to 
acquire the famous set of tapestries designed by Rubens and 
Pietro da Cortona for the Barberini Palace in Rome. They have 
now been given to the Philadelphia Museum of Art. Again, the 
celebrated collection of French porcelain and porcelain-inlaid 
furniture assembled by Lord Hillingdon a century ago was 
acquired but never displayed. It has now been given to the 
Metropolitan Museum. The Metropolitan also received Robert 
Adam's superb drawing room from Croome Court, a French 
design with beautifully carved woodwork and specially woven 
Aubusson tapestries covering the walls and furniture. 

Samuel Kress, the merchant prince who loved art and the 


_ people, succeeded, in his collection, in erecting a beautiful monu- 


ment to his name and in visibly enriching the American nation’s 
art possessions. 
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(Left). Raphael. Bindo Alto- 
viti, panel, 23} xX 17} in. 
National Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington. 


(Above). Cimabue. Madonna enthroned with Saints and 


Angels, panel 13} 9} in. National Gallery of Art, 
Washington. 
= 
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(Below). Andrea Mantegna. Judith with the Head of (Below). Pontormo (Jacopo Carrucci). Allegorical Por- 
Holofernes, paper on canvas, 132 * 7% in. National trait of Dante, poplar, 50 x 47} in. National Gallery of Art, 


Gallery of Art, Washington. Washington. 


(Above). Tintoretto (Jacopo Robusti). Christ at the (Above). Frans Hals. The Young Fisherman, canvas, 
Sea of Galilee, canvas, 44 < 66} in. National Gallery of 25} X 233 in. Allentown Art Museum, Pennsyl- 
Art, Washington. vania. 


(Below). Titian. Portrait of a Lady, canvas, 38} 
x 29} in. National Gallery of Art, Washington. 


(Above). Rembrandt. Young Man with a Sword, canvas, 464 < 38} in. 
North Carolina Museum of Art, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


(Above). Adriaaen Isenbrandt. A Member of the Ehren- (Above). Giovanni dal Ponte. Virgin and Child Enthroned, lindenwood, centre panel 363 
berger Family, panel, 124 <x 8} in. The Joe and Emily Lowe 23 in., wings 28 x 132 in. Columbia Museum of Art, South Carolina. 
Art Gallery, Coral Gables, Florida. 
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(Above). Giovanni Bellini. Madonna and Child, Adriaaen Isenbrandt. Madonna and Child, panel, 124 (Above). Jacopo del Sellaio. Christ 

panel, 37} X 28} in. Atlanta Art Association, 8} in. The Joe and Emily Lowe Art Gallery, Florida. showing the Symbols of the Passion, 

Georgia. panel, 27 < 204 in. Birmingham Mus- 
eum of Art, Alabama. 


(Above). Veronese (Paolo Caliari). Sacra Conversazione, canvas, 40} X 5075 in. The 
Isaac Delgado Museum of Art, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


(Left). Bacchiacca (Francesco Ubertini). Portrait of a Young 
Lute Player, poplar, 383 < 283 in. The Isaac Delgado Museum 
of Art. 


(Above). Memmi Lippo. The Virgin holding the Infant, (Above). Biagio di Antonio da Firenze. The Adoration, with Saints and 
poplar, 13} x 10} in. The William Rockhill Nelson Donors, lindenwood, 73 x 71} in. The Philbrook Art Centre, Tulsa, 


Gallery of Art, Kansas City, Missouri. Oklahoma. 
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(Above). Bartolome Esteban Murillo. Virgin of the (Above). Sir Anthony van Dyck. Portrait of a Lady, (Above). Bernardino Pintoricchio. Madonn 
Annunciation, canvas, 283 x 22} in. The Museum of canvas, 473 X 363 in. The El Paso Museum of Art, and Child, transferred to masonite, 23} X 15% in 
Fine Arts, Houston, Texas. El Paso, Texas. The Denver Art Museum, Colorado. 
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(Above). Elizabeth Vigée-Lebrun. The Countess of (Above). Lucas Cranach the Elder. Madonna and (Above). Pieter de Hooch. Young Mother 
Schoenfeld, canvas, 52} < 38} in. The University of Child, panel, 48 x 35} in. The University of Arizona, canvas, 268 x 211% in. The de Young 
Arizona, Tuscon, Arizona. Tuscon, Arizona. Memorial Museum, San Francisco. 


(Above). G. B. Tiepolo. The Triumph of Flora, canvas, 
28} x 35 in. The de Young Memorial Museum. 


(Right). Agnolo Bronzino. Madonna and Child with the 
Infant St. John the Baptist, panel, 40 j; < 31 jy, in. The 
Portland Art Museum, Oregon. 
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(Above). Veronese (Paolo Caliari). Venus and Adonis, canvas, 
884 x 66} in. The Seattle Art Museum, Seattle, Washington. 


(Above). Giovanni Battista Moroni. Portrait of a Man, canvas, on wood, 41} X 32% in. 
The Honolulu Academy of Arts, Hawaii. 


Frangois Clouet. Diane de Poitiers, panel, 36} x 32 in. The 
National Gallery of Art, Washington. 


bove). El Greco. Christ Cleansing the Temple, panel, 253 < 32} in. The (Above). Louis Le Nain. Landscape with Peasants, canvas, 183 x 224 in. The 
tional Gallery of Art, Washington. National Gallery of Art, Washington. 
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(Above). Nicolas Poussin. Holy Family on the Steps, canvas, 27 x 384 in. (Above). J. H. Fragonard. The Visit to the Nursery, canvas, 28} < 36} in. The 
The National Gallery of Art, Washington. National Gallery of Art, Washington. 


(Above). G. B. Tiepolo. Madonna of the Goldfinch, canvas, (Above). Canaletto. The Grand Canal at San Vio, canvas, 44% X 633 in. 
24% X 19} in. The National Gallery of Art, Washington. The Brooks Memorial Art Gallery, Memphis, Tenn. 
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(Above). Sebastiano Ricci. The Infant Moses saved by (Above). Tino di Camaino. Madonna and Child (Above). Jacopo della Quercia. 

Pharaoh’s Daughter, canvas, 51% 42 in. The Brooks with Queen Sancia, Saints and Angels, alabaster, Madonna of Humility, marble, 22%} x 

Memorial Art Gallery. 20} X 14% X 3% in. The National Gallery of Art, 19} x 11} in. The National Gallery of 
Washington. Art, Washington. 
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(Above). Verrocchio. Lorenzo de’ Medici, terracotta, 25% X 23} in. The 
National Gallery of Art, Washington. 


(Left). Orcagna (Andrea di Cione). Angel with 
Tambourine, white marble, 21} x 83 7 akths 
The National Gallery of Art, Washington. 
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(Above). Giovanni Antonio Amadeo. Kneeling (Above). J. A. Houdon. Giuseppe Balsamo 
Angel, marble, 19 4 17% in. The National Gallery Conte di Cagliostro, white marble, 24? x 23 
of Art, Washington. 133 in. The National Gallery of Art, Washington. 
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Photography: H. G. Orgler 


Coffer on stand, decorated with polychrome incised lacquer, known as ‘Bantam Work’: English, the stand circa 1710; 


the coffer possibly of earlier date. In a private collection. 
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reign of Charles II, when 
ported, much of it by the 
ariety lasted for a com- 
1688, long before the ‘ 
alker and George Parker 
of Japanning and Varnishing® that it was ‘now 
‘fashion, out of use and neglected’. 
ated on the facing page, which was recently 
obscure London furniture shop and is now in a 
s thus of quite exceptional interest; for not 
i example of English “Bantam Work’ and a 
ed piece of furniture, but the stand at least cannot 
before about 1710. The possibility must be : 
box was manufactured during the reign of 
the stand constructed later, although there is 
the workmanship to suggest it. The decoration of 
nder framing is, however, purely formal and, though 
pattern found on the front and lid is repeated, no 
been made to introduce forms that are distinctively 


Chinese and Japanese lacquers were made by laying 
e thin coats of the sap of the Rhus Vernicifera:* for 


> smoothed, paper, linen or silk placed on it and then 
n layer of the lacquer applied, each coat being dried and 
in turn. If the lacquer was to be carved it had to be built 
an even greater thickness and the polychrome effect was 
ed by cutting down to a layer of the required colour. 
‘this was a highly laborious business and when the demands 
export trade grew too great these perfectionist methods 
ere frequently modified, the picture often being cut into com- 
atively thinly lacquered wood and then coloured. In England 
umber of enterprising decorators soon began to manufacture 
their own lacquer, principally the flat ‘Japanned’ variety and it 
became a fashionable amateur pastime. But no attempt was ever 
made to imitate the original method, even if it were known. The 
English process for the preparation of ‘Bantam Work’ was 
described by Stalker and Parker in their eloquent prose. A prim- 
‘ing of whiting and size was built up in layers on the wood until it 
was about a quarter of an inch thick and was then carved and 
coloured, the colours being mixed with gum. Objects made in 
this way are easily damaged, and it is fortunate that the coffer had 
only suffered chipping at the corners and a certain amount of 


Both names have their origins in Eastern trading stations. The term “Bantam 

k’ is used by Stalker and Parker and others to describe both the Oriental and 

glish products. Owing to the confusion of names it is sometimes difficult to be 

n of the type of lacquer referred to. 

2 A History of English Furniture, by Percy Macquoid, The Age of Walnut, 1905. 

3 A Treatise of Japanning and Varnishing 1688, by John Stalker and George Parker. 

Reprint, London, Alec Tiranti, 1960. 

4 There is a very full article on the subject in The Dictionary of English Furniture. 
Revised Edition, Country Life, 1954. 
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flaking on the stand: none of the principal decoration was 
affected and repairs have been admirably carried out at the 
Wimbledon workshops of the Rural Industries Bureau. 

This type of Oriental lacquer was generally imported in the 
form of screens or panels, and “Coramandel’ screens are to be 
found in many country houses: there are fine examples at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum and at Ham House, Richmond. 
Frequently these panels were cut up and used for the decoration 
of rooms or the manufacture of furniture. Gerreit Jensen was 
paid £141 in 1692 for decorating the Japan Closet at Chatsworth, 
which Celia Fiennes described as wainscoted with ‘hollow burnt 
Japan (incised lacquer) intersected by mirror glass at each 
corner’. Jensen’s bill included an item ‘ffor frameing, moulding and 
cutting of tbe Japan for the Closet, and joyning it into pannells and 
finishing it’.® Unfortunately the Closet was dismantled in 1700 
when the old West Front was pulled down, but it is likely that 
the three chests, now in the State Drawing Room, were con- 
structed from the discarded fragments. The fact that the room 
was decorated after Stalker and Parker had dismissed the type as 


5 ‘A History of Chatsworth’ by Francis Thompson. Country Life, 1949. 
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obsolete, and that these chests were themselves made up in about 
1710, may perhaps be taken as confirmation that the coffer with 
which we are now concerned was not made in two parts, but is 
simply a late example.* 

The practice of using cut up screens in this way produced 
curious results. Stalker and Parker observed ‘that in these things 
so torn and hacked to joint a new fancie, you may observe the 
finest hodgpodg and medly of Men and Trees turned topsie- 
turvie and instead of marching by land you will see them taking 
journeys through the Air, as if they had found out Doctor 
Wilkinson’s (sic) way of travelling to the Moon’. . . ina word they 
have so mixed and blended the elements together . . . that if it 
were like anything, beside ruin and deformity, it must represent 
to you the Earth, when Noah’s Flood was overwhelming it’. 
Such a hodge-podge is frequently found in mirrors of the period, 
and again good examples can be found at South Kensington and 


6 Even later examples of furniture made up from imported lacquer exist, among 
them two commodes at Ragley Hall (c. 1765). 

7 John Wilkins was Master of Trinity College Cambridge, first Secretary of the 
Royal Society and Bishop of Chester. ‘A very ingeniose man, and had a very 
mechanicall head. He was much for trying of experiments, and his head ran much 
upon the perpetuall motion’—John Aubrey, Brief Lives. He wrote The World in the 
Moone. 


I (facing page). Charles II table, with S-scroll legs, the top, frieze, legs and 
stretcher decorated with brilliant polychrome lacquer. Ham House, Rich- 
mond, Surrey. : 


2 (above). Lacquer cabinet, the doors of which have been constructed from 
six sections, ona Charles II carved and gilt stand, interior of English ‘Japan’. 
Ham House. 


Ham. It is found, too, in larger pieces of furniture such as a centre 
table (circa 1690) at Boughton House, Northamptonshire, in 
which the top consists of six pieces cut from what must have been 
a much larger panel. 

In the North Drawing Room at Ham House there is a cabinet, 
with a fine Charles II carved and gilt stand (No. 2), in which the 
doors have been made in exactly the same way as the Boughton 
table, with six sections cut from a larger panel. This piece may 
serve as a useful basis for comparison with the English products; 
for the reduction has been skilfully made so that the picture 
forms an harmonious whole, which reveals all that is best in this 
type of Chinese art. Apart from the unmistakable touch of 
quality in the actual handling of the lacquer, the figures and 
horses are intensely lively and drawn with a lightness of touch 
and certainty of line that at once distinguishes them from most 
English designs. The hunting scene portrayed is full of delightful 
incidents: a great variety of game is being chased by men on 
horseback, and a caged tiger is being carried by servants while 
others remove the slaughtered deer; the rest of the party are 
principally engaged in the pursuit of wildfowl with long and 
cumbersome looking guns or bows and arrows. One figure on a 
particularly lively horse has performed the remarkable feat of 


hitting a duck in flight with an arrow: an achievement that 
would be the envy of many modern sportsmen. The formal 
decorative border round this delightful panel is also of interest 
because it includes a dragon motif that is found in a modified 
form in both our coffer and another major work of English 
‘Bantam Work’, the table in the Blue Drawing Room at the 
same house. 

It was obviously unsatisfactory to have to make do with 
fragments of this kind in the construction of furniture, and it is 
not surprising that attempts were made to imitate them. What is 
perhaps surprising, when one remembers how quickly the art of 
japanning was mastered and adapted and how much survives, is 
that so little ‘Bantam Work’ has come down to us. English 
cabinet makers when using the imported panels sometimes 
executed borders and friezes of their own, but more often they 
were content with japanned ornament. At least two important 
objects apart from the coffer, entirely of English workmanship, 
do however survive. 

In the 1960/61 Winter Exhibition at the Royal Academy there 
was a remarkable side table, from the collection of Colonel N. R. 
Colville, with superb carved terminals, and a top and frieze 
decorated in polychrome incised lacquer, representing a Chinese 
building in a rocky landscape.* Fine though the table is, the top, 
as an example of English “Bantam Work’, is disappointing. The 
design is confused, there are no figures, and the colour is a poor 
pastiche of the Oriental prototypes. 

For anything comparable in quality to the coffer, we have to 
return again to Ham, where in the Blue Drawing Room there is 
a splendid Charles II table with S-scrolled legs (No. 1), the top, 
frieze, legs and stretcher of which are all decorated with brilliant 
polychrome incised lacquer. The top shows a scene from Chinese 
life; a number of figures in a house stand at the entrance around a 
man writing; and from behind a tree on the opposite side of the 
composition peers a splendid horse, drawn with much of the 
finesse and freedom of the East. The whole design is decorative 
and harmonious and reveals an accomplished artist. The orna- 
ment on the rest of the table is floral and European in character 
but nonetheless highly effective in this medium. Only in one 
particular does the design fall short of the Chinese originals: the 
dragon motif of the border, found in the cabinet in the North 
Drawing Room and in many other pieces, has been freely but 
rather crudely adapted and lacks the charm and grace of the 
similar decoration on the coffer. 

There is one major difference of technique between the two 
English objects: the faces on the table are incised or hollowed 
out, but those on the coffer are actually raised above the sur- 
rounding surface, with the result that they have suffered more 
from wear, and the features have in some cases been almost lost. 
The floral decoration of the end panels of the coffer is clearly of 
European invention; although it attempts the Eastern manner. 
But the Chinese scenes, as on the table, were probably copied 
from Oriental originals; since most of the English designs of this 
kind are decidedly fanciful and often rather heavy handed, and 
few of the figures have the grace and elegance found here. 

Both coffer and table may be regarded as highly successful 
exercises in the art. As pieces of furniture they are elegant and 
decorative, and, in spite of the brilliance of the ornament, 
essentially simple, lacking the flamboyance and ostentatious 
richness which is typical of so many japanned cabinets. It is 
probably true to say that not a dozen examples of English 
‘Bantam Work’ survive in Britain, and these two must be 
counted the finest of them. 


8 The Age of Charles II. 
9 Dictionary of English Furniture, op cit. Vol. Ill, p. 280 and frontispiece. 
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Italian Bronze 
Statuettes 


In a Brilliant Exhibition 


Keith Roberts 


HE astronomic rise in the value of works of art and a 

growing awareness of their fragility have made private 
collectors and museum authorities increasingly reluctant to lend 
their prize possessions to exhibitions. It was therefore one of the 
greatest merits of the exhibition of Italian Bronze Statuettes at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum that so many important works 
were on view. Donatello, Pollaiuolo, Bertoldo, no less than 27 
Riccios, Bologna, Bernini, the names unfolded a story of con- 
tinuous production in all the main centres from the beginning 
of the Quattrocento down to the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Loans came from all over Europe, with an especially generous 
selection from the Italian state collections. 

It is a commonplace of Quattrocento aesthetics that the 
initial impetus behind the production of statuettes was emula- 
tion of the antique art. Yet this still remains, in this modern age, 
a very difficult concept to grasp, to feel. In this respect the arrange- 
ment of the pieces in cases and against textiles and tapestries, 
although tasteful, was somewhat unimaginative. No antique 
sculpture was to be seen, and no attempt was made to utilize, say, 
emotive blown up photographs. Everything was in place on the 
altar, but the incense remained unlit. 

What was it, then, that unleashed those armies of pagan gods 
and heroes who were to dominate the realms of art for four 
centuries as effectively as their original devotees had dominated 
the world: In the beginning, at least, the aid of antique art was 
enlisted to help ‘solve the problem of representation. To the 
fifteenth-century artist, grasping for expressive stability and 
realism, the achievements of the ancient world offered so much 
that was enduring and articulate. The suppleness of Roman prose, 
the solidity, magnificence and well considered proportions of the 
architecture and the four square realism of its sculpture provided 
food for a thousand thoughts. It was possible for a Christian 
society to be obsessed by a dead pagan world because its members 
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1. Antonio del Pollajuolo (1433-1498). Hercules and Antaeus. Cire perdue 
cast, not chiselled, h. 44 cm., listed in the 1495 Medici inventory. Museo 
Nazionale, Florence. 


2. Vittor Camelio (c. 1460-1537). Battle of the 
Giants. H. 40 cm., w. 67 cm. Ca d’Oro, Venice. 


3. Giovanni Bologna (1529-1608). Apollo. 
H. 88 cm., from the Studiolo of Francesco de 
Medici. Palazzo della Signoria, Florence. 


4. Bertoldo (c. 1420-1491). Arion. Cire perdue 
casting, the face and legs alone worked up, 
h. 44cm. Museo Nazionale, Florence. 


5. Anonymous artist. St. John the Baptist. At one 
time attributed to Michelozzo, this statuette 
derives from the late work of Donatello. 
H. 56.2 cm. Museo Nazionale, Florence. 
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6. Bertoldo (c. 1420-1491). Hercules on Horseback. H. 27.5 cm. 
Museo Estense, Modena. 


7. Andrea Briosco, called Riccio (c. 1470/75-1532). Seated 
Pan. H. 19.3 cm. The Ashmolean Museum. 


8. Francesco Bertos (active 1693-1710). Homage to Sculpture. 
H. 75.5 cm., gilt-bronze. The Paul Wallraf Collection, 
London. 


9. Riccio. Seated Satyr. H. 20 cm., designed as a combined 
candlestick and inkstand. Museo Nazionale, Florence. 


sought there not spiritual values so much as stylistic ideals. Piece 
after piece in the show bore witness to this. 

Antico’s miniature replica of the Apollo Belvedere, finished in 
1501, Bertoldo’s Hercules on Horseback or the famous Battle 
Relief, inspired by a Hadrianic sarcophagus and in turn the 
inspiration for the youthful Michelangelo, or the beautiful 
Martelli Mirror (anonymous Mantuan authorship) were acts of 
homage as much as anything else. If they seem somewhat 
remote to us now that is perhaps because half their virtues were 
buried along with the attitudes that lay behind their creation. 

There were, none the less, plenty of works that are still very 
much alive. A strange smile upon its lips and gesturing with the 
enigmatic precision of an Oriental, the Donatello Putto from 
Florence seemed a visionary creature, fortunate to have enjoyed 
creation before putti became earthbound through the sheer 
weight of sentimentality. And there was the Hercules and Antaeus 
by Antonio del Pollaiuolo (1433-1498). This was without doubt 
the finest thing on view; miraculous not only for the manipula- 
tion of its complex design and multiple viewpoints, but above all 
for the perfect fusion of form and content. Style never for one 
moment intrudes upon the harsh impact of a cruel legend. 

One of the most satisfying aspects about these earlier pieces is 
the sense of struggle and hard won success they carry in their 
often far from technically perfect forms. Achievement seems 
hung about with a feeling of effort proper to the high importance 
of art. If one is going to be quite honest though, one is forced to 
admit that the scale of the statuette does nourish triviality. That is 
perhaps why Riccio’s works formed probably the most satisfying 
group in the whole show. If he dealt in the small talk of mythol- 
ogy he did it perfectly. The glorious Ashmolean Pan listening for 
Echo seemed swathed in a fragrance of whispers and summer 
sounds that would surely have evaporated had the piece been life 
size. Likewise, the Satyr and Satyress (Victoria and Albert 
Museum), charmingly erotic on its own scale, would be insup- 
portably vulgar on the scale of life. A good statuette can never be 
satisfactorily enlarged. Almost all the 27 pieces betrayed some- 
thing of Riccio’s delicate invention; for as well as giving figure 
pieces secondary roles as ink pots and candlesticks, he created a 
whole series of doorknockers and oil lamps by combining 
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1o. Giovanni Battista Foggini (1652-1725). Mercury binding 
Prometheus to the Rock. H. 43.5 cm. The Lady Marks Collection, 
London. 


11. Massimiliano Soldani (1658-1740). Spring. H. 47 cm., w. 66 
cm., signed and dated 1715. Reproduced by gracious permission of 
Her Majesty the Queen. 
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12. Giovanni Bologna (1529-1608). Neptune. H. 77 cm., a model for the figure of Neptune on 
the Fountain of Neptune in Bologna. Museo Civico, Bologna. 


13. Alessandro Algardi (1595-1654). Charity. H. 47.6 cm. The Victoria and Albert Museum. 


14. Gian Lorenzo Bernini (1598-1680). Grotesque Mask. Bronze, fire gilt, h. 15 cm., one of 
four. Eredi Bernini, Rome. 


grotesque ornament with exotic natural details such as claws, 
wings and animal heads. 

With the aid of antique art many creative problems had been 
solved by the second quarter of the sixteenth century. But that 
did not mean that pagan iconography lost any of its prestige. If it 
had formerly been the embodiment of an almost mystical belief, 
with the advent of Mannerism it became a convention. Force of 
habit made up for lack of originality. There were plenty of 
Mannerist statuettes in the exhibition, and if one singles out 
Sansovino’s Jupiter from Vienna, Alessandro Vittoria’s Neptune 
(Victoria and Albert Museum) and the pieces from the Studiolo 
of Francesco de’Medici it is because they were of especially high 
quality. All are characterised by extreme technical brilliance, 
elaborate poses anda stylistic self-consciousness that unfortunately 
seems to corrupt the inner spirit of the works, sniping at the heroic 
nobility of the gods, allowing them elegance when they havearight 
to a simpler strength. Only in the female statuette did this grace and 
formal elaboration add anything, as could be seen in Tiziano 
Aspetti’s two Venus subjects and Giovanni Bologna’s allegorical 
figure of Architecture from the Beuningen Collection at 
Vierhouten. 

As the pieces got later in date so did they tend to become more 
trivial. If the statuette had been capable of monumentality in the 
fifteenth century, by the end of the seventeenth it had been 
reduced to the level of a table ornament, as unexceptional as a 
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pediment or a pilaster. And when the pieces are religious in 
content they run the risk of being even more distasteful. With 
its slippery, flashing surfaces and contrived poses Melchiore 
Caffa’s Baptism from Vierhouten looked as trivial and irreverent 
as a Crucifixion in fireworks. 

The Mercury Binding Prometheus to the Rock by Giovanni 
Battista Foggini and the Four Seasons by Massimiliano Soldani 
were further typical examples of the later period. They seemed 
almost invisible, so smothered are they in the conventions of a 
style that never allowed itself to be nourished by the kind of 
visionary developments that saved painting from decay. There is 
no parallel in sculpture to Caravaggio or Vermeer. Even Bernini, 
represented in the exhibition by four spirited finial heads still in 
the possession of his descendants, was a thorough-going tradition- 
alist in his non portrait sculpture. 

But even if there had not been a host of works of enduring 
quality, the exhibition would still have been fascinating for the 
picture it gave of the rebirth of the classical style, its brief moment 
of glory and fusion and the long, slow and persistent decline into 
a welter of swift, clever and hollow forms as devoid of meaning 
and pause as they are of originality or vision. 

Apart from the entries on the Italian owned works, Mr. John 
Pope-Hennessy wrote the introduction and notes to the excellent 
catalogue, which was delightfully enlivened by that scholarly 
pith for which he is justly famous. 


Reno's ‘Lise’ and Gauguin’s 


¢ 
y 


nn” O paintings of outstandingly fine quality, Lise by Renoir 
and Still Life with Apples and Grapes by Gauguin, have 
recently attracted notice among the Impressionist and Post- 
Impressionist works in the saleroom, each having a significant 
place in the artist’s development, which merits to be recorded. 
The early picture by Renoir, in which he portrayed his model, 
was painted about the same time (1867) as the well-known full- 
length of Lise now in the Folkwang Museum, Essen. She appears 
in the same dress and with a similar woodland background; 
though turned away from the spectator, whereas in the Essen 
version she is seen full-faced and with a raised parasol. 

Renoir was then twenty-six. It was a period when he spent 
much time in the forest of Fontainebleau, together with the 
friends who had been fellow-students at the Atelier Gleyre, Monet, 
Sisley and Bazille—and following in the footsteps of the artists 
of the Barbizon School. In this singularly beautiful example of 
Renoir’s pre-Impressionist phase, the dusky background has its 
hint of Barbizon, though in the figure the artist’s attachment is 
divided between Courbet and Manet and the two stages of 
French realism for which they stand. For Courbet realism was 
the representation of his own time and in pursuit of this aim he 
made apt use of contemporary dress. The success with which 
French masters were able to transpose nineteenth-century fashion 
into terms of pictorial design is worthy of remark not only in the 
work of Courbet but in that of Manet, Monet and the Renoir of 
this early period. In the Lise the heavy garb of the 1860’s becomes 
invested with something of the artist's own sense of grace, a 
refinement perhaps even more evident in the side-view version 
than in the work belonging to the German museum. The graceful 
effect is heightened by the long blue streamers and the little, for- 
ward-tilted hat has a piquant charm. 

Yet another influence can be discerned besides that of Courbet; 
the influence of Manet and realism in another aspect. In method 
Courbet was orthodox and academic, it was Manet who demon- 
strated that ‘being contemporary’ in art was a condition applying 
to style and mode of vision as well as to subject. A strong im- 
pression was made on the young Renoir by Manet’s directness of 
view and ability to convey the feeling that the image of nature 
has not been slowly and deliberately reconstructed but has been 
comprehensively and immediately grasped. As a result there is a 
new vitality of treatment: the white dress sparkles with light, the 
idea though not the colour-process of Impressionism has begun 
to appear. 

A year or two later Renoir, with Claude Monet at Argenteuil, 
was to apply himself more definitely to the problem of tran- 


‘Sull Life with Apples and Grapes 


slating natural light into colour. Here the effect is one of simple 
contrast between the dark forest recesses and the lightly-sil- 
houetted figure, though the small spray of flowers which Lise holds 
adds a delicate powder of colouring. The restraint of this master- 
piece is delightful in itself. 

Gauguin, as painter of still-life, tends to be obscured by 
Gauguin, the painter of primitive society. Yet such a work as the 
Still Life with Apples and Grapes shows what a masterly under- 
standing of form and design he could bring to bear on a simple 
subject and that he was not necessarily dependent on exotic sub- 
ject matter. The picture was painted in 1889 when Gauguin was 
41, two years before his first expedition to Tahiti and a year after 
his famous visit to Vincent Van Gogh at Arles. The inscription 
dedicates it to the Comtesse de Nimal, one of Gauguin’s early 
admirers. At this period his time was divided between Paris 
and Le Pouldu in Brittany, where his style may be said to have 
finally matured and he arrived at the decorative simplification 
and enamel-like brilliance of colour which his friends and ad- 
mirers, Emile Bernard and Maurice Denis, systematised as a 
doctrine under the titles of ‘Synthetism’ and ‘Cloisonnism’. 
This decorative elegance can be appreciated in the still-life here 
illustrated. Superficially it might suggest a comparison with the 
art of Cézanne (it may be recalled that Gauguin at Pouldu, when 
starting a fresh canvas, said “Now to produce a Cézanne’). There 
is perhaps an apparent similarity in the gradation or breaking of 
colour, yet the difference of aim and character is manifest. The 
individuality of these apples is quite distinct from those which 
Cézanne painted. Where the latter was concerned with structure 
and dimension, Gauguin rejoiced in the decorative surface 
and qualities analogous to those sought by the worker in stained 
glass. 

Cézanne would never, it may be thought, have complicated 
an otherwise strictly aesthetic conception by introducing a dog 
such as that which appears in Gauguin’s background. Is there in 
this a touch of the humour which Gauguin had and the master of 
Aix did not? It may be, and yet one remembers also the symbolic 
leanings of Gauguin and his circle and how often he introduces 
an extra, and often aesthetically unrelated, image into the paint- 
ings of Polynesia. In this picture the dog may perhaps be regarded 
as a symbol of ‘hearth and home’. In many ways this painting is 
extraordinarily personal and it is a comment on the expressive 
capacity of still-life that it can so distinctly proclaim its author. 
Both paintings, which are illustrated in colour on the following 
two pages are now in the collection of Mr. and Mrs. Terence 
Kennedy.—W..G. 
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Paul.Gauguin. Nature Morte aux Pommes et aux Raisins, canvas, 19} < 21% ins., dated ’89 and with a dedication 


‘a la Comtesse de N.’. 


The printing blocks of this subject were kindly loaned by Messrs. Sotheby. 


In the collection of Mr. & Mrs. Terence Kennedy. 
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Pierre-Auguste Renoir, Lise, canvas, 25} 19} ins. (1867). 


In the collection of Mr. & Mrs, Terence Kennedy. 
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Regency Furniture Designs 


Ralph Edwards 


ae: HE lack of a book on furniture designs of the Regency 
period was a conspicuous gap in the now copious literature 
of English decorative art; and Mr. John Harris, in a lavishly 
illustrated monograph,! proves himself well qualified to supply 
the need. 

In his short scholarly preface most of the chief sources of this 
strange, eclectic and archaeological revival, called at the time a 
‘mélange or mixture of all styles’ AG Roman, Egyptian, 
Gothic (or “Old English’), Moorish and Chinese—are passed in 
review, with several hitherto underrated as formative influences, 
notably Neufforge, Piranesi and C. H. Tatham. But if Neufforge, 
we must ask, why not Caylus whose Recueil published from 
1752 onwards exercised an immense influence on the rise of the 
neo-classic movement, from which the style étrusque and the 
subsequent archaeologising movements undoubtedly descend: 

In spite of the omission of Caylus, Mr Harris has cast his net 
wide, one may think too wide, in the pursuit of origins and 
inspirations. There are statements in this connection which are at 
least debatable. Kent’s ‘use of animal forms have been included (an 
armchair from Vardy’s Some Designs . . .) as possible precedents 
1 Regency Furniture Designs, 1803-1826. Tiranti, London, £2 2s. 


1. G. B. Piranesi, 1769. Diverse maniere 
@’adornare i camini. Plate IV from Regency 
Furniture Designs: 1803-1826 (Tiranti, London). 
All illustrations here reproduced are from 

the same publication. 


for Regency designers’: one might go back for their use to 
Du Cerceau and Hans Vredeman de Vries in the sixteenth 


century and, more plausibly, to the Carolean age when animal | 


forms were freely employed for furniture. 

‘In the eighteenth century an eclectic style was never part of 
the main evolutionary current.’ Are then the baroque furnishings 
of great Palladian houses not a part of the evolution: With their 
extensive borrowings from antiquity, the Renaissance and 
contemporary France and Italy they are surely eclectic, and 
representative of fashionable taste for two decades. We are told 
that Kent’s furniture was ‘based on engravings by Daniel Marot 
and probably on actual pieces by André-Charles Boulle’-—an 
unwarrantable assertion and unverifiable speculation. Vardy’s 
plates from Kent bear but a remote generic resemblance to the 
abundant creations of Marot’s exuberant fancy and afford no 
more than faint echoes of the earlier and greater designer. The 
sources of Kent’s style have never been adequately explored, and 
even the extent of his indebtedness to Venetian prototypes remains 
problematical. 

Such objections are only concerned with the remoter pedi- 
grees.. A more cogent one is the primacy given to Henry 


Holland in the creation of the popular or widely dispersed 
vernacular style as ‘the arch Regency designer’, whose pro- 
amme, unlike Hope’s, was ‘to become commonplace’. Bearing 
in mind Holland’s narrow circle of royal and aristocratic patrons, 
the scarcity of his designs and that they were never published, 
this is surely to overestimate his role. The highly disputable 
primacy accorded him may be partly explained by the latitude, 
not to say laxity, with which Mr. Harris interprets the term 
‘Regency’; not chronologically (for in that sense latitude is 
always properly allowed), but as including so wide a diversity of 
sources. He illustrates a design by Holland for a pier-table for 
Sloane Place (c. 1780), and another for Carlton House (c. 1785). 
In these ‘adaptations of the Louis XVI style’ Holland, though 
supplied with classical detail by Tatham’s drawings of classical 
decoration sent to him from Rome was, as Mr. Francis Watson 
oo out,? ‘doing no more than following a fashion which had 
set in France at least a decade earlier’; and in this phase his 
debt to Weisweiller (not to the Directoire style) is particularly 
apparent. There are indeed in these early designs details of orna- 
ment which were to be exploited in the Regency repertory, but 
2 Southill. A Regency House. F. J. B. Watson, Faber, 1951, p. 40. 


2. Henry Holland, c. 1785. Design for a 
pier-table for a boudoir at Carlton House. 
Plate VIII. 


3. Bookcase, 1806 (Sheraton. Encyclopaedia, 
p- 28). Plate No. 37. 
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4. Sideboard, 1807, pedestals with vase and candelabrum, on the table a vase between two cassolettes 


(Hope, p. 9). Plate No. 208. 


on a parity of reasoning Adam should qualify as a main formative 
influence, a status that Mr. Harris is not disposed to accord him— 
indeed he is not illustrated here at all. Much of his neo-classic 
ornament was taken over unchanged or in a degenerate version 
in the subsequent development, while Sheraton’s Drawing Book 
(1791-4), though ignored here in favour of his later indubitable 
Regency publications, must be regarded as a more direct and 
influential source (in view of its wide circulation), since it contains 
designs—e.g. legs for Pier and Card Tables—which in form are far 
more convincingly adumbrations of the coming change than 
Holland’s designs in his ‘Franco-Etruscan’ manner. 

‘The furniture at Southill Park from 1795 typifies the fully 
developed Regency’, and so presumably constitutes Holland's 
claim to be regarded as the ‘arch designer’ in that style. But when 
examined his claim is distinctly dubious; for to quote Mr. 
Watson again: “The extent to which Henry Holland actually 
provided designs for the furniture at Southill is difficult to deter- 
mine’. Only two of his drawings for furniture there survive, and 
though some of the pieces of the Regency style may be safely 
credited to him as obviously derived from Tatham’s drawings 
(c.g. the five side tables in the Dining Room), for most of the 
important examples the evidence that he was responsible falls far 
short of proof. 

Despite the primacy given to Holland, others who, unlike 
him, did publish books of design, were the true disseminators of 
the style—Thomas Hope, Sheraton in his mental decline, George 
Smith, whose Household Furniture and Interior Decoration (1808) 
‘marks the point of the full flowering of the Regency style’, 
Rudolf Ackerman with his Repository; and, bringing up the rear, 
Richard Brown, the two Nicholsons and Henry Whitaker, well 
into the reign of George IV; and foreshadowing the Victorian 
degradation of the style. The influence of Hope, with his ‘correct- 
ness and hard geometrical outline’, is underestimated apparently 
because of adverse comment at the time. Though we are told that 


his furniture was never “pattern-book material’, a considerable 
number of extant examples were taken directly from his 
designs. He is indeed the only pioneer of the archaeological 
revival whose designs, freely adapted from foreign sources and 
preceding those of Percier and Fontaine, if less copious in inven- 
tion, scarcely suffer by comparison for taste and learning. 

Taste is subjective and Mr. Harris does not embark on 
aesthetic criticism. He treats all the exponents au grand sérieuse— 
even the latest compilers of pattern-books with their comical 
symbolism and the ridiculous bombast of their long-winded 
prefaces. Nor would one gather from him that a revival, which 
set out to provide furniture designers with authentic Greek, 
Roman and Etruscan details (with occasional excursions into the 
Egyptian and exotic styles), degenerated into gross inflated forms, 
flaccid curves and outrageously bizarre ornament. Unless all 
traditional standards of design are to be abandoned, we must 
hold that in its later manifestations the Regency style approached 
the abyss into which Victorian designers were soon to plunge. 

All the designs in George Smith’s Household Furniture (1808) 
are reproduced—157 out of a total of just over 300 illustrations 
in the book. This in a selection from the works of various hands 
is to do Smith too much honour, even if ‘no later work offered 
such a wide repertory for the cabinet-maker or copyist’. He was 
in truth a pedestrian designer, an unscholarly tradesman successful 
only when adapting classical detail long since made available; 
positively execrable when trying his hand at the Gothic or “Old 
English’ style. 

Though the illustrations are abundant for a volume on this 
scale, they cannot be regarded as fully representative, so copious 
is the relevant material. There is, for example, nothing from 
Denon’s great Voyage, which touched off the Egyptian edi in the 


» Regency. 


But this book provides a brief and reliable general survey of 
the sources, development and final expression of the style. 


Henry Moore 
on a Dutch 
Hilltop 


‘The new Sculpture 
Park at Otterlo 


Luke Herrmann 


|: HE Rijksmuseum Kréller-Miiller at Otterlo is one of the 
most stimulating modern museums in Northern Europe. 
Renowned for its superlative collection of Van Gogh, by whom 
there are over 270 works in the Museum, it also has a variety of 
other attractions ranging from the monumental Venus by 
Baldung Grien to a selection of the intriguing designs of Mon- 
drian. In addition to the paintings and drawings there are collec- 
tions of ceramics and sculpture, and the latter has recently 
been notably extended with the opening this summer of the 
beautifully conceived Sculpture Park. 

The Museum is strikingly situated at the centre of Holland’s 
National Park (de Hoge Veluwe), through which one has to 
drive for some kilometres before reaching the museum build- 
ings, which were masterfully designed by the late Henri van de 
Velde to merge into their beautiful natural setting. In 1953 a 
Sculpture Hall was added at the back of the Museum, and it is 
from this that one now passes out into the new Sculpture Park, 
which lies immediately behind it. A combination of smooth 
lawns and fairly wild woodland, intersected by unobtrusive 
paths, has been moulded into a most effective setting for some 
fifty pieces of sculpture. The first that catches the eye is the subtle 
‘aqua-mobile’ by the Hungarian-born sculptor Marta Pan. Made 
of gleaming white polyester, this floats on a small ornamental 
lake, and moves gently with each gust of wind; so that without 
any effort one gets constantly changing views of its simple forms 
(No. 1). 

To the right of this piece is a wide expanse of lawn on which 
several bronzes are placed. Three of these can be seen in No. 2. 
On the left is the massive Standing Figure, a work of 1958 by the 
Austrian, Fritz Wotruba. In the centre is the largest sculpture in 
the Park: Song of the Vocals, by Jacques Lipchitz, which dates 
from 1930-31. The Lying Niobe to the right is a late work (1951) 
by the Belgian painter Constant Permeke (1886-1952), who 
started to sculpt in 1936. Among the sculptures on the outer edge 
of this lawn are Rodin’s superb Squatting Woman of 1882, and 
Maillol’s monumental female Torso, of about 1933. 

Of the English sculpture pride of place is given to Henry 
Moore’s momentous bronze Reclining Figure II, which was one 
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of the two-piece reclining figures first seen at the Whitechapel 
Gallery Exhibition of his work in 1960. At Otterlo this piece, 
with its vigorous forms and its virile surface is most effectively 
seen surrounded by trees at the top of a small hill at the edge of 
the Park (No. 3). The straggling branches of the trees provide 
a fascinating contrast to the massive solidity of the bronze, while 
from some angles the full force of this can be seen outlined 
against the sky. The second work by Henry Moore, also a 
bronze, is the Head of a Fable-animal, of 1957. 

There are also‘two bronzes, both dating from 1959 and both 
lent by the artist, by Barbara Hepworth. The larger of these, 
Archaic, dominates the first of the lawns, while the second, 
Anima, is placed among trees at the base of the “Henry Moore 
hill’. Ralph Brown, Lynn Chadwick, Georg Ehrlich, Eduardo 
Paolozzi and Oliffe Richmond are each represented by one 
bronze, as is the late Sir Jacob Epstein, whose unfinished. Torso of 
an Angel, appropriately keeps watch at the meeting place of two 
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paths. This piece was begun in about 1923, but was not cast until 
after the sculptor’s death. Several of the well-known Italian 
sculptors are not as yet represented at Otterlo; though Emilio 
Greco’s Big Bather (woman) No. 3 is particularly well shown in a 
small glade, where the effect of glittering sunlight brings to life 
this graceful bronze (No. 4). 

As has been seen on several occasions in Britain since the first 
Battersea Park Exhibition in 1948, a varied collection of sculpture 
can be most successfully displayed in the open air, so that each 
piece retains its individuality and yet also gains by the company 
of its neighbours. In a gallery one piece of sculpture often tends 
to reduce the effect of the next. At Otterlo, where the sculpture 
collection was started in 1951, the visitor now has both ex- 
periences, and most will undoubtedly find the skilfully arranged 
Sculpture Park a more congenial place than the Sculpture Hall. 
Prospective visitors should remember that the Sculpture Park is 
closed each winter, from December to March. 
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«oe work e VOLdanI-Benz1 


and the discovery of the 


documentary wax Modello 


Hugh Tait 


slam great Florentine sculptor, Massimiliano Soldani-Benzi 
(1658-1740) is well-known for his fine portraits executed in 
that medium so greatly admired in the Renaissance, the bronze 
medal. His earliest dated medal, 1677, is a portrait of Francesco 
Redi, but there is‘one portrait which could be expected to be one 
of his greatest but of which no example in bronze survives in any 
of the famous or small collections in Europe: his portrait of Louis 
XIV. 

Forrer, in his great dictionary of medallists, makes two entries 
for the Florentine. The first is under the heading: 

‘Benzi, Massimiliano Soldani: 

. .. He is said to be the author of a large portrait-medallion 

of Louis XIV.’ 
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The second appears under the heading: 
*“Soldani-Benzi, Massimiliano: 

... In 1685, Soldani was sent to Paris and modelled there a 
large medallion of Louis XIV (with legend: MUNDO SIC 
OTIA FECIT), Hercules resting after slaying the Lernean hydra. 
Ten months later, in 1686, we find him again in Florence . . .’ 

Forrer had clearly never seen a bronze version of this important 
item, but evidently he was prepared to believe that there were 
reliable written records to substantiate this story, although there 
was no recorded example of the portrait medallion in any Con- 
‘tinental or English collection to confirm it. 

The Trustees of the British Museum recently accepted on loan 
the wax modello for this portrait medallion of Louis XIV 


and sh 5 
classical style; he is 
els in his wig and a Roman style 
aulettes are the three symbols: the 
and the sun (le roi soleil). On the 
al’ battle scene is rendered with incredible 
he inscription round the King’s head reads: 
MAGNVS REX. INVICTISSUMVS, and 
is the signature M.SOLD.F. 
d wax relief brilliantly portrays the standing 
of Hercules resting his club with courtly elegance on the 
ig Hydra, whilst he surveys with mighty wrath and 
scorn the prostrate figure of Geryon, the triple-bodied monster 
f the Tenth Labour. In the foreground, the figure of Eurytion, 
man, lies dying; in the background appears the head of 
anthian Boar of the Third Labour of Hercules. In the 
round at the feet of Hercules the flaming torch lies discarded 
partly obscuring a bow and arrow, whilst to the left a group of 
centaurs gallop away towards the rocky mountains in the far 
receding distance. The royal motto, MUNDO. SIC.OTIA. 
FECIT is written above the scene on either side of the tall figure 
of Hercules. Beneath the torch is the sculptor’s signature: 
(M) SOLDANVS .F. 
Thanks to the generous co-operation of Professor Lankheit, 
who has been devoting many years to a study of this great sculp- 
tor, the extraordinary circumstances in which this wax modello 
‘came to be made can be set forth. In the Florentine archives is a 
letter dated 25th September 1682 written by Soldani-Benzi from 
Paris. In it he says: ‘.. . Tra questo tempo, stimolato dall’ Sig.te 
Commendatore di Go, ho fatto un ritratto di $.M. al mio arrivo. 
perche avevo fatto questa medaglia di immaginazione, con 
il medesimo Sig.t* mi con condotto a Versaglia per osservare il 
Re; ma Mons.t Duca d’Homone ha impedito che io non facci 
_ questo nascostamente, perche volse a forsa farla vedere a S.M.", 
quale satisfatto mi volse vedere et offerirmi il tempo per ritoc- 
carla da lui medesimo, come per tre volte s’e compieciuto con 
infinita benignita. Et ho auto fortuna parlarli sette volte, dicen- 
domi fra l’altre cose che se desideravo qualche cosa che li parlassi 
liberamente; e perche non avevo il tempo di finir la sua medaglia 
qui, che haverebbe hauto a caro che la facessi in Italia e gliela 
mandassi, essendo la medesima di sua satisfazione. Mi disse ancora 
altre cose delle quali ne daro minuto ragguaglio quando saro 
costi. II ritratto lo porto appresso di me per farlo vedere a S.A.S. 
senza averlo formato, per non avere occasione di lasciarne qui 
alcuno...’! 


1 ‘At this time, on the initiative of Signore Commendator di Go, I made a portrait 
of His Majesty with his device to show to your Highness on my arrival and because 
Ihad made this medal from imagination, they took me with this same Gentleman 
to Versailles to observe the King but M. le Duc d’Homone prevented me from 
doing this stealthily because he wanted at all cost to get His Majesty to see it, who 
being satisfied wanted to see me and himself offered me time to re-touch as, indeed, 
he did with immense kindness on three occasions. And I had the good luck to speak 
with him seven times, he saying to me amongst other things that if I wanted any- 
thing I should speak to him freely and since I had not the time to finish this medal 
here, he would value it if I made it in Italy and sent it to him, it being to his satis- 
faction. He said still more things to me, of which I shall give a full report when I 
return. I shall personally carry back the portrait with me, without having finished 
it, to show to your Highness, having no opportunity to leave one here . . .” The 
exact references to this and the other documentation will be found in Professor 
Lankheit’s forthcoming book Florentine Baroque Sculpture. 


(ie. any bronze casts) before showin ep ortr 
Grand Duke of Tuscany. The need to transport his de c 
modello of the medallion of Louis XIV back to Italy in complete — 
safety explains the mounting of the bloodstone discs in a wooden 
leather-bound hinged case. Indeed, this case is so well-designed 
and firmly made, that the two wax reliefs have survived in almost 
perfect state for nearly three hundred years. There are, naturally, 
hair-cracks in the wax due to drying out, and unfortunately the 
left arm of Hercules has at some time been damaged and a frag- 
ment lost. Except for these minor blemishes, the sculptor’s 
subtle work in this delicate medium has been wonderfully 
preserved. 

In a contemporary biographical sketch of the artist, written in 
1718, the current opinion of Soldani-Benzi’s success at the court 
of Louis XIV is vividly expressed: *... Prima di partire di 
Parigi, ebbe l’onore di fare il ritratto del Re Lodovico XIII in 
medaglia di straordinaria grandezza, avendo lavorato nella 
corazza una battaglina di bassorilievo, e nel rovescio rappresento 
Ercole, che si riposava, doppo avere abbatuto i mostri, con il 
motto: Mundo sic otia fecit, allusivo alla Pace, che fece S.M., e 
per lo spazio di tre volte stette al naturale quel Gran Monarca per 
darli tempo di sodisfarsi per la somiglianza. 

‘Delle dimostrazioni di quel Gran Re, poteva il Soldani stabi- 
lire una gran fortuna, e se non fusse stato obbligato al Sere.™° 
Granduca suo sig.t¢, che senza riguardo a spesa ne ha sempre 
tenuta la protezione; onde ritorno a servire lA.S. a Firenze, dove 
presentemente si ritrova’.* 

The absence of any finished bronze medallions based on this 
wax modello is unusually puzzling, since Soldani-Benzi’s likeness 
of Louis had met with the highest approval from all quarters. 
Furthermore, in the Archivo di Stato in Florence there is an in- 
ventory of Soldani medallions which was, according to Professor 
Lankheit, compiled about 1743 on the evidence and testimony of 
a pupil of Soldani-Benzi, with the following entry: 

‘Un medaglione di bronzo di S$ 422 (=soldi) di diametro 
coll’effigie laureata, e busto armato 
LVDOVICVS MAGNVS REX INVICTISSIMVS Sotto M. 
SOLDANLF. R Ercole stante, colla spoglia clava depressa 
l'Idra, ai piedi due figure giacenti e vinte e L’arco e le frecce per 
terra MUNDO.SIC.OTIA.FECIT. nell’ EsergoM.SOLDANLF’.* 

According to this inventory, compiled a few years after 
Soldani’s death, a bronze medallion based on the wax modello 
did exist. The description is so detailed as to exclude any doubt. 


2 ‘Before leaving Paris he had the honour to make the portrait of Louis XIV in a 
medal of extraordinary size, having worked into the breast-plate a little battle- 
scene in low relief and on the obverse he represented Hercules resting after having 
slain the monsters, with the motto Mundo sic otia fecit, alluding to the Peace, which 
His Majesty had made, and for the period of three sittings this grand Monarch was 
natural with him in order to give him time to satisfy himself on the likeness. From 
the demonstrations of this Great King, Soldani could have established a great for- 
tune, and ifhe had not been tied to the Great Duke, his master, who without count- 
ing the cost, has always looked after him; therefore, he returned from Paris to serve 
his Highness at Florence, where he is now.’ 

3 “A medallion of bronze, of 4.2 soldi diameter, a head with laurel-wreath and bust 
in armour: LUDOVICUS MAGNUS REX INVICTISSIMUS; under, 
M. SOLDANI. F. Reverse, Hercules standing with his lion’s skin and his club 
resting on the Hydra, at his feet two prostrate vanquished figures and the bow and 
arrow on the ground: MUNDO. SIC. OTIA. FECIT.; in the reverse, 
M. SOLDANI. F. 
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Some minor differences can be noted in the signatures: 
on the wax under the portrait of the king, the signature is 
abbreviated to read M. SOLD.F but under the scene with 
Hercules the signature on the wax is in its correct Latin form, 
M.SOLDANUS.F whilst in the Inventory it has the Italian form, 
SOLDANI. The only other difference between the wax and 
the bronze is of greater significance: their relative sizes. The 
bronze medallion is described as a little more than 4 soldi in 
diameter, and, since 4 soldi equal 11.6 cm. as I was informed 
by Professor Lankheit, the bronze medallion was clearly about 
s in. in diameter, whereas the wax modello is only 3 in. in 
ae The usual size of a large and important medal is about 
3 in. diameter and a bronze medallion with a diameter of 
Ses 5 in. would be most exceptional. Yet Professor Lankheit 
a the compiler of this inventory as reliable and accurate 
in matters of detail; so that the bronze version listed in this 
inventory was perhaps a highly exceptional piece. Indeed, the 
brief description of the medallion made in 1718 (which has 
been quoted above in full) uses the phrase ‘ebbe l’nore di fags il 
ritratto del Re Ludovico XIII in medaglia di straordinaria grandezza ... 
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If the medallion had been the same size as the wax modello, no 
one would have been tempted to describe it as a ‘medaglia di 
straordinaria grandezza’. There is sufficient evidence, therefore, to 
conclude that a bronze version existed in Florence in the first half 
of the eighteenth century but that it was of exceptional size 
(i.e. about 5 in. diameter). Such a grandiose medallion would, 
most probably, not be reproduced in more than a very few casts, 
but it is regrettable that none survives to place alongside the wax 
modello. 

The surprising survival, however, of the wax modello is 
infinitely more rewarding; for in this wax the sculptor’s art can be 
observed at first hand. The delicacy of modelling throughout the 
detailed scenes of battle on the breast-plate, and fleeing centaurs 
in the landscape behind Hercules, testify to the brilliance of the 
artist’s skill on this miniature scale. Also his modelling of the 
head of Louis XIV and, more especially, of the full-length nude 
figure of Hercules demonstrate the high quality already attained 
at the age of twenty-four by this young man who was to become 
one of the finest Baroque artists of Florence. 


Four Important Bow Documents 
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ee REE dated specimens of Bow porcelain from the Ainslie 
Collection have been purchased by the British Museum with 
the generous co-operation of Winifred Williams (Antiques). 

The earliest is the ‘blue-and-white’ punch-bowl (No. 4) 
decorated in the Chinese manner, which is inscribed inside in an 
elaborate and prominent way: WILLIAM & ELISABETH 
MARTIN NOVEMBER 20 1750. The date, 1750, is the earliest 
found on any Bow porcelain, although the factory had been pro- 
ducing porcelain for sale as early as 1748. The second dated 
specimen, also a punch-bowl (No. 1), is slightly smaller than the 
Martin bowl, and is inscribed: Thos. Target 1754. This bowl is the 
earliest dated example of Bow china on which there is high 
quality polychrome painting; for it is enamelled in blue, green, 
brown, iron-red and a rich maroon on which gold is painted. 
The third dated specimen is not spectacular. It is a simple cup 
(No. 2) decorated with a flower design in blue. On the base the 
inscription reads: I : C 1763. Because of its ordinary ‘every-day’ 
character this cup is especially valuable, as the common products 
of the factory were very rarely dated, and in consequence it is 
especially hard to establish their chronological development. 

From the same collection, the Trustees also purchased a large 
triple shell salt (No. 3), which, because of its primitive and ex- 
perimental appearance, was probably made in the first days of 
the Bow factory about 1748, when it was operating as “Alderman 
Arnold & Co.’ 

These four pieces, all of which were lent to the British Museum 
Bow Exhibition in 1959, have an essential documentary import- 
ance for the history of the Bow factory. 
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Serge Poliakoff. Abstract Composition (1954), 45 < 34 in. 


HIS imagery’, reads the catalogue to a recent art exhibit, 

‘is brought into action by these coagulations of energies 
emerging within a viscous tracery of veined protrusions as if 
they were injections into ectoplasmic space.’ Or take Lawrence 
Gowing on Larry Rivers in The Observer: “He has gone on to 
show the tension between real and unreal, and, since he is after all 
a New York painter of the golden age, between “there” and 
“not-there”, between the absolute presence of paint and its im- 
plicit illusion’. If these statements appeared on the dust-wrapper 
of a book—even a book of ‘poems’ by a beatnik—they would be 
laughed out of court for pathetic bluff. It is difficult to write 
literature about nothing, but you can paint nothing and then 
write what you like about it. 

For what are we to say when the twenty-fifth anniversary 
volume of New York’s Museum of Modern Art describes a 
Pollock as follows: “The picture surface, with no depth of recog- 
nizable space or sequence of known time, gives us the never- 
ending present. We are presented with the visualization of that 
remorseless consolation—in the end is the beginning’: The 
critic’s ‘remorseless consolation’, however, must be to pierce the 
rhetorical smoke screen created around official abstract art in the 
‘golden age’, and discover why, in the words of The Times, 
“Abstraction in the United States flourishes, apparently, with the 
obstinate vigour of an organized heresy’. And what flourishes in 
the United States tends all too often to flourish in the West in 
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Patrick Heron. Green and Purple painting with blue Disc, 48 X 60 in. 


Organized heresy 


general; John Russell’s volte-face in his judgement of Pollock was 
interesting in this connection. In any case, the juries—or two or 
three individuals—consulted in New York for representations 
of American painting overseas (and consulted in all good con- 
science) tend to favour one kind only of American abstraction. 

To start off with, the serious critic is hindered by a variety of 
built-in devices accompanying the so-called new painting. First 
of all, the smoke screen of prattle puffed out contains the poison 
that any challenge of the mode automatically smacks of aesthetic 
reaction. This was most entertainingly brought home in a recent 
exchange in America between the editors of the New Republic and 
the periodical called Art News. If you happen to dislike (see 
through?) the emotional reversion, or bloodthirsty furor teutonicus 
served up under the banner of abstract expressionism, you are 
per se ‘conservative’. You believe in criteria of judgement. 

This is very convenient. Art critics, and, it transpires, museum 
directors, don’t want to be caught out again—least of all in 
America where the new is more likely to be held up as the authen- 
tic than elsewhere. The sociology of these reasons is probably 
explained in a nutshell by Margaret Mead when she points out 
that “Americans have substituted anthropology for history’, 
which is to say that they compensate for lack of depth by catholic- 
ity of width, as it were. 

Secondly, much abstraction endeavours to innoculate itself 
against criticism via the indolent cliché that, since the advent of 


Roger Hilton. January, 1957, 22 X 22 in. 


bstract art in the west 
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the industrial civilization, great painting has by and large been 
opposed to the taste of the time and that the whole shift of 
libido in the symbolist tradition, as best codified in Baudelaire’s 
salons, automatically authenticates almost anything the public 
dislikes. 

This theory fits reasonably well in literature, over the last 
fifty years at least, and makes much of a book like Q. D. Leavis’s 
Fiction and the Reading Public persuasive. It does not necessarily 
hold water in painting, however, where the masses are not truly 
impinged upon at all. At the conclusion of his historiography of 
the famous Armory Show early this century in America, Russell 
Lynes comments that even this widely publicized and visited 
exhibition had a ‘scarcely noticeable’ influence on ‘the taste of 
most Americans’. The audience for a book, that is to say, may 
contain a crass element; the very small number of people, pro- 
portionate to a modern nation’s population, who actually enter 
art galleries are probably of a much higher intellectual quotient 
and cannot be dismissed with scorn. 

Finally, when such criticism tends to put a high value on craft, 
it can always be called ‘the Marxist point of view’ ; turn up some 
editorials in Art News including, as they do, the ‘naming’ of 
American painters for exhibiting behind the iron curtain (though 
when favourites do the same, under official sponsorship, it is of 
course a sign of courageous emancipation). 

Now to a considerable extent all art is an abstraction, or 


Ben Nicholson. Painting, 1937, 63 < 68 in. 


Geoffrey Wagner 


selective re-ordering, of reality. In fact, the expressionists may be 
more photographic than they think. Still, ever since Daguerre’s 
invention in the last century, painting has seemed to move further 
and further away from representation—at the pistol point, if you 
wish, of reality. Renaissance art has sunk in esteem (Leonardo’s 
stock was never lower in the cocktail circles), the reproduction of 
appearances is treated with contempt, while ‘primitive’, Byzan- 
tine and (some) impressionist painting have been revalued. For 
primitive man, according to the German aestheticians Worringer 
and Lipps, lived at odds with or against his natural world, and his 
art was an abstraction of that universe in a call to absolute values. 

Does not the modern painter, outlawed by his society, ex- 
perience the same dispossession and resentment? Dada thought 
he did, and it is not for nothing that Dadaist manifestations, such 
as Marca-Relli’s Tzara-like collages, or Rauschenberg’s bed- 
clothes on exhibit in a New York gallery, or Robert Motherwell’s 
book on the subject, still pass muster in America (and are thought 
of in the art press as new), despite the fact that they would have 
been passéiste in Europe forty years ago. A Frenchman has been 
riding bicycles over his canvases, and another throwing his canvas 
at the paint, but in France there is Picasso, and such antics are seen 
more in the coin of popular culture. “What!” exclaimed André 
Gide, in a knowing summary of this phenomenon: ‘While our 
fields, our villages, our cathedrals have suffered so much, our 
language is to remain untouched! It is important that the mind 
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could be ee ag econ canons, 
so has never painted an abstract picture. He has not. He 
ee invariably worked within a cultural tradition that has held 
pure designs of colour and form as subordinate. Matisse’s carpet 
and wall-paper motifs affirmed that for him, too, renunciation of 
symbolic identity was ornamental. 

The ‘golden age’ of New York painting has turned its back on 
the kind of constructivist abstraction which bifurcated out of the 
modern movement in general largely under the cool wing of 


Piet Mondrian and others, and which includes Ben Nicholson as — 


its principal British practitioner, perhaps. American, and sub- 
sequent European, ‘action’ painting tried to develop the art of 
the flat surface, wherein the old laws of gravity and perspective 
belong to the artist rather than to the natural world. Slashing and 
sloshing away, sometimes in handsome, carefully controlled 
arabesques, Jackson Pollock groped his way towards the creation 
of a very small metaphysical radius of recession within his 
picture-span. The area of drama in a good Pollock is a fraction of 
the total, and itself scorns the old laws. It is always the artist’s 
subjective domain. This was Pollock’s difficulty, and indeed his 
agony. The other half lay in his times, forcing on him the role of 
martyr and hero alike. This cliché which Pollock fell into is 
spotlighted in the film version of The Horse’s Mouth; no one 
enjoying a retrospective at the Tate, and a retrospective for which 
people are shown queueing, as in this travesty of Cary’s work, 

would be living in squalor in a barge. It is notable, also, that 
Pollock’s chief expositor, Clement Greenberg, has excitedly 
espoused in his writings the art of the flat surface. 

The dilemma then arises: the artist who has represented, or can 
supremely represent (like Picasso), natural forms divests himself 
of his mystery when creating a pure abstraction. Essentially he 
must feel it as a limitation, amusing for a while, but funda- 
mentally illusory. In an article in The Sunday Times recently 
Victor Pasmore admitted as much: 

‘One remembers, after completing a first really abstract 
work, the feeling of inadequacy which it presented in com- 
parison to the complexity and depth of a classical masterpiece.’ 
A great draughtsman like Picasso finds the control of response 

by sheer design, or arrangements of shapes, too easy, and eventu- 
ally monotonous. And he moves on, after perhaps a few years of 
laboratory experiments of the sort. 

But young painters of the West today, brought up under the 
whole gnosis of abstract expressionism, and encouraged by its 
quick rewards, scarcely find the style confining at all. To them it 
is all a glorious liberation. Their ecstatic mystique derives from 
Kandinsky or Hofmann, despises representation, despises indeed 
all plastic values, and detests, above all, any notions of perman- 
ence. The less conscious a painter is of what he is doing the purer 
his expression—he ‘becomes’ his own painting, like the French 
impresario Mathieu. Almost anything can therefore be validated 
as some imaginative shorthand. Or fanatical therapy. “We are 
presented with the visualization of that remorseless consolation— 
in the end is the beginning.’ 

The question then arises as to whether a painting which spits on 
art is to be called art at all. Writing in The Nation, Maurice Grosser 
has suggested that the real role of ‘action’ painting is in the world 
of commerce, in industrial design, factory murals, so forth. It is 
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_less successful in bullying men of goodwill in the museums to 


based on ‘the pores eine oan ca me 

succeeding dredging of the unconscious proves new 

spectator/purchaser has a right to the ego and occasion e 

super-ego, not to mention some mastery of the sheer craft of 
painting and the assurance that the thing’ll hold together a i 
gets it home. So much for the reverse Rorschach of the theory. 
What makes the fraud intolerable is that i its first and most com-_ 
plete victims were the perpetrators.’ } 
Indeed, one might well pity these newsworthy dupes, or high- 

brow clowns, if their pretensions were less and if they had been © 


their point of view. (However, Sotheby’s is said to have sounded a 
conservative note about abstract expressionism as investment; 

museum directors, of course, are psychologically as well as econo- 
mically impelled to seek means to up-value their collections, — 
especially what they themselves have collected.) : 

Prefacing the last Carnegie International at Pittsburgh, the — 
director, Mr. Gordon Washburn, casually mentions that any — 
ideas about drawing and proportion are pretty misleading today. — 
One of his eminent jurors, Mr. James Johnson Sweeney, Curator — 
of the Guggenheim Museum in New York at the time, put the — 
same ideas into an address to Cooper Union all about “The Spirit — 
of Play’. Nobody knows how to draw any longer, and still fewer — 
individuals know how to judge drawing. Although, when you 
meet them, many abstract expressionists claim laconically that 
they can draw ‘like Ingres’ if they want to, it is pitifully evident 
that they cannot. Not that they care. 

Willem de Kooning, the American high priest of the move- 
ment at the moment and a painter eulogized in Life, is quoted in a 
recent interview as follows: ‘I was unable to solve either of those — 
arms’, he said, ‘so I gave up the picture’. Not long ago John 
Berger (‘named’ in Art News via Mr. Lawrence Alloway) quoted 
two art teachers, one of painting and another of sculpture, both 
ignorant of any technical knowledge of their craft—and both, 
apparently, as proud as punch of it. In an Art News interview with 
Franz Kline this fashionable painter of black slashes on a white 
ground (though these styles change annually like—as Mr. Wash- 
burn himself has remarked—those of motor-cars) writes of his 
works: ‘to change them out of technical consideration would be 
inconsistent—the emotional results count and not intellectual 
afterthoughts’. 

As for composition, to say it is becoming a dead art would be 
what The New Yorker calls the understatement of the year. The 
American painter Mr. Gowing admires, Larry Rivers (not a 
space cadet, but an artist unable to compose a picture to save his 
life), describes ‘the separate parts of my pictures’ as like ‘the 
sounds in a piece of music by Webern. A plunk way up high, 
another one low, a third somewhere else. Maybe the plunks 
relate to each other, maybe not. It’s still music’. Again, the 
development of Yale’s once admirable School of Fine Arts 
(America’s Slade), or of the instruction at Pratt Institute, seems 
to be more towards the teaching of effects today than of how to 
draw. In Notes About Painting by a painter and practitioner, Mr. 
Xavier Gonzalez, there is a joyful section entitled “The Sterility 
of Composition’ where we are told that ‘it is not essential to learn 
what composition is... rules for composing are static yard- 
sticks that kill the idea before it is born’. In the catalogue to the 
last Illinois Annual the revered abstract expressionist Hans 
Hofmann writes: ‘Imitation should not be permitted to have 
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Jackson Pollock. Painting, 1952, 56 x 74 in. 


even the slightest part in the creative process’. Pasmore’s state- 


ments are almost as dogmatic. 

Why continue? Who reads may ride. A highly favoured lady 
‘action’ painter has been quoted to the effect that for her the 
Museum of Modern Art was her art school. ‘Feeling and thinking 
are one’, yips yet another abstract expressionist in the frothing 
wake, evidently, of Sir Herbert Read’s Icon and Idea, his Charles 
Eliot Norton lectures at Harvard in which the artist as emoter 
staggers wearily back, out of the Jon and Hosea. And yet it was 
the recent Report on the Visual Arts at Harvard University which 
made a (last?) attempt to correct this view of artist as sibyl or 
inspired idiot, Van Gogh’s stock climbing, of course, as Leon- 
ardo’s descends: ‘It is curious’, the report stated, ‘to what extent 
this myth is reserved for the visual arts. Few people believe that 
an author, a poet or a composer might be slow-witted, if not 
frankly insane’. 

To be intelligible today, went Wilde’s aphorism, is to be found 
out. What I am suggesting is that in the younger abstract 
expressionists of the West we have a group of ‘painters’ whose 
aesthetic potentialities, primarily through lack of any formal 
training, are so low that Picasso’s position becomes reversed. For 
this youth abstraction of the wildest, and mildest, type is the 
tradition, the official mode, the road to the galleries, to recogni- 
tion, and indeed to riches; at his death Pollock was getting 
$20,000 for a canvas of size. (The present suit by Peggy Guggen- 
heim against his estate includes a claim for $122,000 in damages.) 
The result is that they try to relegate all representation to the role 
of decoration, assigning it to portraits (utterly despised), to maga- 
zine illustration, and the like. This position they are likely to 
espouse more and more. As the director of Washington’s Cor- 
coran Gallery, Mr. Hermann Warner Williams, has put it: 
‘There is a more or less lost generation of young painters who 
turned up their noses at the basic disciplines of draftmanship and 
just jumped into abstraction. Although they are now trying to 
use figures, they can’t make the a because they haven’t had 


those early disciplines’. 


The error that has been made is of assuming that because certain 
social assumptions no longer obtain, the techniques to which 
they gave rise must also be outdated, and useless. But this is to 
deny the very fabric of social relationships. For instance, Renais- 
sance numerology, with its virtually superstitious symmetry, no 
longer holds good today as a concept. Yet the ideal of balance it 
enforced in art can be made to work aesthetically, independent of 
the ideology behind it and despite all the fulminations against 
composition you wish. Composition of a kind still supports the 
best abstractions today. It certainly supported Pollock. Or again, 
the vision of Christ on the cross, which was required of so much 
Western art we know and admire, forms a shape that abstract 
arrangements can approximate and make meaningful for a 
Moslem. But when art enters the realm of epistemology—and 
this does not imply message-bearing—it must in a human world 
involve the icons of human beings and/or their activities. It is 
simply a filibustering reductio ad absurdum of this argument to say 
that it claims that the more representational art is, the better it is. 
Nonsense. Giotto remains as fine a painter today as far more 
literal realists. 

What it does claim is this: that since human life is symbolic, 
unlike animal life, its art is correspondingly most valid when it 
abstracts reality into sets of symbols, or externalized designs, and 
not—as per the ‘action’ painters—into sets of further abstractions. 
For the sake of a working human society, that is, I have been told 
to call the quadruped outside my window a cow; we're not going 
to get anywhere if you tell me it’s a goat, and someone else it’s 
a zebra—nowhere except the lunatic asylum, in other words. 
Independent pictorial qualities which do not communicate 
symbolically (and I do not mean by overt symbols) reject the 
basic premise of human co-operation and survival, and must ac- 
cordingly be admired in an auxiliary context, that of luxury or 
ornament. Consequently, an art that declines to accept the 
semantic relationship between man and his world is committed 
to spurn the products of human society, such as tools and craft. 

These aesthetics—of anti-art, and anti-intellectualism—are 
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_ In short, the stylization of reality does not obligatorily have to 
be a revolt against the premises of that reality, however much 
this may appear so in certain civilizations. For the Camus of 
L’ Homme révolté the ‘style’ imposed by the artist on his world is in 
essencea negation of that world. The recrudescence of movements 
of strong stylization, or of a negation radically challenging 
‘what is’, after the Second World War, again suggests this theory, 
that an aesthetic value always pertains in the act of creating a 
strong style in the teeth of a frustrating reality. The substantiation 
at hand at present is so voluminous as to make the entire idea 
suspect of a certain facility. The imposition of style on a disparate 
and chaotic reality easily conveys the impression of an heroic 
negation. Museum and exhibition walls testify to the cliché of 
‘style as vision’ run amok. Yet Camus’s thesis must be understood 
in its entirety: 

‘The artist remakes the world after his own fashion... 
music does exist where symphonies are completed, where 
melody gives its form to the sounds which, alone, do not have 
it, where a particular arrangement of notes draws from natural 
disorder a unity which is satisfying for the mind and for the 
heart.’ 

Unity, Camus says, is the artist’s gift to society, and it may well 
be achieved by revolt. As an aesthetic goal, it probably has been 
achieved in this way in the European twentieth century as much 
as, or more than, at any other time. It remains to be borne in 
mind, however, that this goal is not the prerogative of eccentricity 
and extremism in art forms. A repugnance for the vital relation- 
ships that compose society can soon turn into a cliché, a successful 
one, as our galleries demonstrate. A programme of abstraction 
can then push art along a path of false progression, or ‘ahead- 
ofness’, sanctioned (nay, sanctified) by the relentless canon of an 
‘advanced’ technology. A technology, one might add, spreading 
its forms over the West and the world, and epitomized by Mr. 
Gordon Washburn’s classic statement, ‘Styles in art keep chang- 
ing just as they do in architecture, wallpaper and automobiles’. 

Fortunately the laws governing objects of ostensible use do not 
necessarily apply to art, and it may be that Mr. Washburn is 
righter than he knows! This kind of painting does have a 
couturier quality about its incessant change and display. Perhaps, 
indeed, we have reached that stage of what Thorstein Veblen 
called ‘aesthetic nausea’, when ‘the new style must conform to 
the requirement of reputable wastefulness and futility’. 

It still remains highly debatable, however, whether the 
stylization of revolt is the only one inducing that clarification of 
unity which is the pabulum of art. Perhaps, indeed, the aesthetic 
energy necessary in that epiphanic leap from non-art to art, in the 
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-obstinately ignorant as our avant-garde critics like to consider 


Not only have a very considerable number of human beings 
made happier this century, not only have huge numbers b 
given a decent chance for the first time, but the reality o 
itself is one constantly accorded us, and to give form to 


_ reality on its own terms may well be the highest function for 


today, conferring a coherent history on man’s endeavours, and 
refusing the world of corrupt values by affirming universal — 
values. Abstract expressionism, I am suggesting, may well be too _ 
easy a way to achieve freedom, a spurious freedom since the _ 
first step ‘against the grain’ is no more than that, conditioned by 
the reality being so mesmerically denied. Meanwhile, the whole q 
question of societal revulsion affecting art involves so many — 
questions of relative valuation it becomes impossible, if not 
intolerable, to answer them, without handy teams of Fortune 
researchers. (Were the Elizabethans more ‘violent’, ‘worse’ than — 
we? Who knows) 
‘The most important new concept in American art is that — 
“everything” can be art, and that art can be “everything”, 
writes the Editor of Art News in a recent issue of Encounter. And — 
while a New York Times critic tells us of a de Kooning that ‘the 
only reference the picture makes is to the gestures that made it’, 
another critic in the same newspaper assures us that this artist is 
‘Ingresque in his response to the sublunary world.’ Reading 
comments of this order one turns up that moment in Crome 
Yellow when Mary Bracegirdle is alarmed to find Gombauld 
painting an intelligible picture—‘After five years of schooling 
among the best judges, her instinctive reaction to a contemporary 
piece of representation was contempt . . .’ One remembers, too, 
the irreverent narrator of the roughly contemporaneous Cakes 
and Ale hopefully inquiring of another genius of that period 
when his daub would be finished. ‘It is finished,’ was the answer. 
The craft of Western painting is a graphic patrimony, a signal 
of civilization, handed down from a culture whose assumptions 
seem outdated. Yet the craft itself can work for our time, regard- 
less of the spectacular bluffs of this exclusive clan or that. For 
that is what civilization is for. Baudelaire, who can hardly be 
said to have admired the prevailing taste of his day, understood 
the situation in art well ahead of his time when he wrote: 
‘voila ce que c’est de venir dans un temps oi il est regu de 
croire que I’inspiration suffit et remplace le reste... voila 
labime ot: méne la course désordonnée de Mazeppa’. 


The paintings reproduced in this article are reproduced by courtesy of the 
Trustees of the Tate Gallery, London. 


1. Camille Pissarro. Jardin des Tuileries, Matin, Printemps (1900). 


Masterpieces from the Great Age 


of French Landscape 


HE last great age of landscape painting, that of nineteenth- 

century France, was astonishingly productive of works 
superb in quality: and even today, when they are so much sought 
after, the current exhibition at the Marlborough Fine Art in 
London has shown that it is possible for a private gallery to bring 
together a selection of works to which the considered description 
of ‘masterpiece’ may be applied. Under this heading one can 
without hesitation place Renoir’s Dame au Parasol dans un Jardin, 
Pissarro’s Jardin des Tuileries, Matin, Printemps, and Signac’s Port 
de Portrieux; though not necessarily withholding the title from a 
number of other exquisite works which represent the painters 
concerned to their best advantage. In this connection a master- 
piece is held to embody all that is characteristic of a great artist, to 
express his aim in completeness, and to possess that inevitability 
of design and colour from which nothing could be deducted and 
to which no addition could be wished. Thus, in the Renoir, all 
the artist’s study of light seems to be magnificently concentrated. 
In several pictures he used his skill to give meaning and brilliance 
to a patch of vegetation which, for other eyes, might have been 
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merely empty or ill-defined but never perhaps with more 
triumphant result than in this work of 1873. Nothing is defined 
yet all is there; this seeming riot of nature is under masterly 
control; the apparently accidental colour of the foreground 
flowers resolves into harmonies as grateful to the eye as those of a 
Persian miniature; while a figure with a sunshade provides just 
that point of rest and focus which the composition requires. 

The Pissarro is a masterpiece among the city views which the 
artist painted late in life, both luminous and restrained, full of 
quiet felicities appearing for instance in the observation of the 
tree forms. While the painter has captured the light of a spring 
morning, there is an underlying strength of design which can be 
appreciated in the use he has made of the concentric circles of the 
garden walks. The Signac, painted in 1886, achieves an entire 
harmony between form and content, and the method of dividing 
colour is accompanied by a breadth and tranquillity of effect 
which Signac in other works sometimes lost sight of in his efforts 
towards force of style. 

Yet while the exhibition tempts one to dilate on a few works 
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2. Paul Signac. Port de Portrieux (1888). 
3. André Derain. Westminster (1906). 
4. Vincent van Gogh. Les Déchargeurs (1888). 


5. Gustave Courbet. Vue d’Ornans et son Clocher 
(c. 1858). 


6. Eugéne Boudin. Le Grand Canal, Venise (1895). 


such as these, it is also a conspectus of landscape from Corot to 
Braque which spreads out a rich panorama. The two Corots show 
the master interested in the massing of foliage, and the balance 
obtained by the relation of small figures and these are particularly 
good examples of his painting during the 1860’s. One can see how 
intelligently Pissarro studied this procedure by comparing Corot’s 
Richmond with Pissarro’s Prairies a la Roche-Guyon. The 
Harpignies admirably preserves the contemplative pastoral spirit 
of Barbizon as late as the 1880's. There are some fine and typical 
Boudins and his freedom of touch is at its most brilliant in two 
works of his later years: the Port de Fécamp and his Le Grand 
Canal, Venise. The range of Courbet’s vision is indicated in the 
sense he gives of a rock-enclosed, inland town in his view of 
Ornans and, in impressive contrast, the open vastness of space 
seen from the shore at Trouville. 

The Impressionists are handsomely represented: Monet by one 
of the fine views of cliffs and shore which he painted in the 
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summer of 1882 at Pourville; Berthe Morisot by a shore scene 
painted in 1872 at a time when her style was passing through a 
stage of transformation and taking on a truly Impressionist 
character; Sisley in an atmospheric winter view of the Pont 
de Moret. The Jardin des Tuileries of Pissarro is one of an admir- 
able group in which he is seen in several aspects. One can 
appreciate his effort to adjust himself (as he so interestingly does) 
to an alien scene in his view of Upper Norwood and the Crystal 
Palace, painted when he was staying in London during the 
Franco-Prussian War. The small picture of ploughing at Eragny, 
circa 1886, shows him adventuring brilliantly into the Division- 
ism of Seurat. 

Post-Impressionism is represented by characteristic works of 
Cézanne, Seurat, and Van Gogh. The evening river view by Van 
Gogh, Les Déchargeurs (No. 3), so dramatic in its warmth of 
colour, is painted with all the fervour of that last phase (1888) then 
opening. It is instructive to compare it with the restraint and 


structural refinement of Cézanne’s Paysage, Aix-en Provence and to 
note the differences of temperament the two pictures convey. The 
exhibition however does not concentrate exclusively on the 
greatest names of the Impressionist and Post-Impressionist periods. 
It does justice for example to such a quiet but delightful artist as 
Stanislas Lépine. As a painter of small, calm landscapes, Lépine, 
in recent years, it has come to be recognised, takes rank as a 
master. La Seine au Quai de Bercy is a lovely example of placing 
and tonality in which everything comes naturally and inevitably 
together. The Ile St Louis is a revelation of the beautiful variety to 
be extracted from tones of grey. Gustave Caillebotte is another 
man who has been somewhat underrated as a painter, being 
remembered mainly as a collector of Impressionist paintings (to 
the ultimate benefit of the French national collection). His La 
Maison de Gennevilliers and another view of Gennevilliers, 
his native place, show him to have possessed a considerable 
talent. La Maison, if including more incidental detail than is 


aesthetically necessary, contains much sound and admirable 
painting. 

The distinction of French landscape did not abruptly end with 
the nineteenth century; though style increasingly took precedence 
over subject in the period following and the Marlborough Fine 
Art exhibition gives some striking examples of this century’s 
again altered vision. There is André Derain in mercurial change, 
as between a Fauvist view of London and a brilliant reminiscence 
of classical landscape. The Westminster of 1906 is a fine simplifi- 
cation, dispensing with the raw colour typical of Fauvism in 
favour of delicate blues. The Place du Tertre of the young Maurice 
Utrillo (1909) is a worthy companion piece to the picture of the 
same Montmartre scene in the Tate Gallery. Bonnard’s colour 
has its independent enchantment in his Paysage of circa 1935. If the 
nineteenth century examples claim principal attention, this is an 
anthology extending as far as Matisse and Braque, of well- 
maintained interest throughout. 
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1. George Morland. Returning from Market, 56 x 40 in., signed 
and dated 1792. Messrs. Arthur Ackermann. 2. Pieter Claesz. 
Still-Life, panel, 18 x 244 in., signed and dated 1656. The 
Alfred Brod Gallery. 3. Maxime Maufra. L’Anse de Beg-ar- 
Fry, 15} X 22 in. The Lotinga Gallery. 4. Joseph Highmore. 
Dr. Richard Myddleton Massey, 23 < 18 in. The John Mitchell 
Gallery. 5. E. A. Hornel. Cherry Blossom, 20 x 16 in. The M. 
Newman Gallery. 


An ‘Adoration’ 


OTWITHSTANDING the progress in 
4 Nart scholarship, and the intensive literary 
id photographic research during the present 
ry, there are still many old masters whose 
lives and works remain obscure. A case in point 
is Leendert Maertenensz van Haestar: and to 
study his picture, The Adoration of the Kings, re- 
ed in colour in this issue of The Connois- 
" seur, is an aesthetic adventure into the world of 
Dutch religious art during the first half of the 
seventeenth century. It is interesting to compare 
this rare work with contemporary and earlier 
examples of the Netherlands School—the 
_ decorative grandeur of Mabuse and the satirical 
affectation of Pieter Brueghel, both in the 
London National Gallery. Van Haestar’s version 
of the same subject has an essentially Dutch 
manner in its uncompromising characterisation 
of the figures. 

Signed and dated 1640, this picture was once 

attributed to Rembrandt. He and Van Haestar, 
of course, worked contemporaneously; and 
indeed there is something of the greater master’s 
sentiment in Van Haestar’s manner, especially as 
regards the figures. 
In his researches into Van Haestar Mr. J. A. 
_ Renkens of the Rijksbureau voor Kunsthistorische 
| Documentatie, writes that Van Haestar is an 
eclectic. Certain parts of his Adoration of the 
Kings recall the work of Bartholmeus van 
Breenberg, notably the ruined Basilica of 
Constantine in the right background, which is 
seen from the same view-point as in Breenberg’s 
Arcadian Landscape (Munich Gallery). There is 
also a technical resemblance, both as to drawing 
and colour with the work of Jacob van Breen- 
berg and Benjamin Cuyp. 

The year of Van Haestar’s birth is unknown. 
His name first appears in 1639, when he bought a 
house on the Spui Westzijde, The Hague, and 
he is mentioned twice in The Hague Painters’ 
Guild, 1641 and 1660. He married Lucia Paneel 
in 1643 and of their four children two sons 
became goldsmiths, as was Van Haestar’s 
brother, Floris. 

So far only two paintings by Van Haestar are 
definitely authenticated, the one under dis- 
cussion, which Hofstede de Groot mentions as 
being in London in 1924, and The Wrath of 
Ahasuerus which is at The Hague. The discovery 
of the latter picture caused a number of pen 
‘drawings in the Print Room at Dresden, classi- 
fied as belonging to the School of Rembrandt, 
to be attributed to Van Haestar. 

From a print dated 1671 we know that Van 
Haestar painted a portrait of William III, a late 
work, since it is recorded that the artist was 
interred in the Kloosterkirk on 2nd October, 


1675. 


The Adoration of the Kings is on a panel (59 x 
71 cm.), isin a remarkably good state of preserva- 
tion and to be seen at the Pulitzer Galleries, 5 
Kensington High Street. 


Dutchmen in Sackville Street 


IMPORTANT examples of Dutch painting are 
always to be seen at the Alfred Brod galleries, 
Sackville Street, and one that recently caught my 
attention was a still-life by Pieter Claesz (1597- 
1661): still with the exception of a furtive cat on 
a table full of freshly caught fish. Here is a 
familiar domestic crisis, and one is convinced 
that Claesz, entering the kitchen, found the 
situation an amusing variant in his still-life 
repertoire. The cat is so anxiously eyeing the 
painter that he will be off that table in a flash, but 
not before the artist had fixed him in his mind 
preparatory to immortalising him with his 
brush. As in much of this artist’s work, a 
vigorous handling of paint gives realism to the 
subject. 

A voyage to Brazil in the seventeenth century 
must have made the travelling artist as romantic 
a personality as Marco Polo. Frans Post of 
Haarlem (1612-1680) enjoyed this distinction. 
His pictures are among the first painted of that 
then remote America. He sailed there with his 
patron Count Maurice Nassau-Siegen, and 
during a stay of two years painted many land- 
scapes that have unique topographical interest. 
Returning to Holland in 1664 Post settled at 
Haarlem and became a member of the Guild of 
St. Luke in 1646. Several Brazilian landscapes 
by Post are to be seen at The Hague and in the 
Rijksmuseum. There is one at Hampton Court 
and a large if somewhat sombre example 
appeared in the Brod collection. 

It is curious that works by Jacobus Vrel were 
occasionally attributed to Vermeer and Pieter 
de Hoogh, for he had none of those masters’ 
subtlety of drawing and exquisite quality of 
paint. Vrel’s known pictures, however, are so 
few as to make him a rarity. A Church Interior is 
a typical specimen. 

A fine Van Goyen View of Tholen, and 
pictures by Averkamp, Jan Brueghel the 
Younger, Henry Pot and Jacobus van Ruysdael 
were notable in a show of sixty-three paintings. 


Highmore’s Quality 
JOSEPH HIGHMORE, to whom a portrait of 
Dr. Myddleton Massey (John Mitchell Gallery, 
8 New Bond Street) may be confidently 
attributed, was a conspicuously good portrait 
painter in the first half of the cighteenth- 
century. Considering that he was born in 1692 
and thus was five years older than Hogarth he 


Contributed by Adrian Bury 


Round about the Galleries 


excelled at a time when this branch of art in 
England was as undistinguished as it was 
mercenary. It was not until Hogarth exhibited 
his splendid study of Captain Coram at the 
Foundling Hospital, and Reynolds and Gains- 
borough had got into their stride, that portrait 


' painting escaped the pedestrian influence of 


Kneller and other foreigners. Meanwhile, 
Highmore must early have had a vision of his 
own, and he was encouraged by Kneller himself 
when he attended this artist’s academy in Great 
Queen Street. From all accounts Highmore had 
a cultivated mind and was persona grata among 
famous men, including Dr. Johnson, Isaac 
Watts and Samuel Richardson, whose friend- 
ship he gained by illustrating Pamela. As 
William T. Whitley writes: ‘Highmore had one 
quality that was then rare. Like Gainsborough 
he painted everything himself and was independ- 
ent of drapery men at a time when most artists 
in portraiture were compelled to employ them. 
He endeavoured in his portraits to complete the 
face at one sitting, and without retouching; and 
it is mentioned as remarkable that the hands of 
all his sitters were painted from life.’ 

Precisely this integrity is evident in this 
portrait of Dr. Myddleton Massey, an eminent 
medical man and friend of Sir Hans Sloane. It 
has a premier coup sentiment founded on ad- 
mirable drawing, both as regards features and 
costume. Entirely without affectation, we know 
that this portrait isa perfect likeness of the man— 
a genuine work of art rather than a mere job of 
work. It may be compared with one of High- 
more’s best known pictures of the kind, Mr. 
Oldham and his Friends in the Tate Gallery. 


Sporting cum Landscape 


A LARGE painting by J. F. Herring of the 
Leamington Hounds (Frost & Reed, 41 New 
Bond Street) has virtues emphasizing not only 
skill in depicting animals but human figures and 
buildings in an authentic landscape. What gives 
distinction to a necessarily restricted design in 
which many portraits of hounds are the theme, 
is a large expanse of luminous white clouds on a 
sunny day. I cannot remember seeing a better 
sky in any sporting picture, and it proves with 
what care and knowledge Herring could 
illuminate his sporting panoramas with atmos- 
pheric effect. This picture was painted in 1841 
when Herring was doing his best work, and 
showing some of it at the Society of British 
Artists. He was Vice-President in 1842, marking 
the occasion by no less than nine exhibits, in- 
cluding Mazeppa, a grandiose illustration to 
Byron’s poem. 

Reverting to the Leamington Hounds, an auto- 
graph letter from Herring to H. Bradley, who 
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The naa about making the picture ‘as 
" interesting as possible’ indicates that Herring 
was not averse to accepting suggestions from 
patrons. In fact, the two standing figures in the 
elongated horizontal design of the pack of 
hounds are valuable adjuncts to the composition. 
It is, however, the splendid sky that makes what 
otherwise would have been an expression of 
virtuosity a picture of outstanding merit. 


Late Impressionist 


IT cannot be said that Maxime Maufra was 
neglected in his lifetime. This landscape and 
marine painter born in 1861 attracted the 
attention of the well-known novelist and critic, 
Octave Mirbeau, as early as 1880 before Maufra 
came of age; and until his death in 1918 he was 
more or less prominent in the French world of 
art. A retrospective exhibition held in Paris as 
recently as 1957 confirmed his place as a painter 
midway between Impressionism and Post- 
Impressionism. As colourist he has something in 
common with Sisley, while aware of Cézanne’s 
theories as regards austerity of design. Maufra 
may also have been somewhat influenced by 
Gauguin whom he knew at Pont-Aven before 
the latter’s visit to Martinique in 1887. The 
previous year he had had great success with two 
marine subjects exhibited at the Salon. Maufra’s 
range was extensive and his style with marines, 
landscapes and buildings sincere and truthful. 
For many years the artist lived and worked in 
Montmartre, increasing his reputation with 
pictures of old Paris. 

A comparatively late work, L’Anse de Beg- 
Ar- Fry, Brittany (1906) at the Lotinga Gallery 
in New Bond Street, i; an example of Maufra’s 
intense feeling for colour, natural effect and 
constructive design. Maufra’s life and work is 
comprehensively studied in Arsene Alexandre’s 
book on the artist published in 1926, in which 
the picture is recorded (p. 202). 


Glasgow School Relic 


A PICTURE by A. E. Hornel at the Newman 
Gallery in Duke Street, St. James’s, entitled 
Cherry Blossom recalls the Glasgow School and 
its influence in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. The little’ group of devoted artists— 
Guthrie, Walton, Melville, Henry, MacGregor 
and Crawhall—to mention the more important 
names, did much to resuscitate truths that had 
been in abeyance. As David Martin wrote in his 
Glasgow School of Painting: “The great painters of 
the Venetian School have, with Velasquez, 
Rembrandt and the landscapists, a place in the 
hearts of artists which neither the fluctuations of 
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manner. Their collective Geno was ae toa 


spiritual as distinct from a technical accord. One 
cannot mistake Hornel’s work for that of any of 
his colleagues, though he and Henry were 
similarly influenced by their joint visit to Japan 
and Japanese art. Before that journey to the Far 
East they had actually collaborated on-certain 


"pictures. Hornel revelled in skilfully patterned 


and lovely colour within a decorative linear 
framework, and his pictures of children have a 
poetic charm exclusive to his style. At a time 
when the great tradition in art is temporarily 
deposed by the modernists it is valuable to 
remember that the Glasgow School took that 
tradition, and with their own enthusiasm for 
beauty extended it with pictures of real creative 
significance. 

Another work at Newman’s with a strong 
accent of truth is a small Landscape with River by 
the Dutch artist, Jan Jans. Primarily an archi- 
tectural draughtsman but obviously a painter as 
well, he was susceptible to colour and atmos- 
phere in a broad effective style. 


Fine Morland 

IN 1790 George Morland was twenty-seven, and 
during that year, when ‘Colonel Stuart bought 
the well-known Gipsies Kindling a Fire and the 
end of the decade, the artist was continuously 
busy. The Carrier's Stable, The Barn Door, The 
Shepherd’s Boy and The Farmer’s Stable, among 
other famous works, were painted in or before 
1792. Although so young, Morland’s fame was 
assured. Considering his convivial, generous and 
reckless temperament it is all the more remark- 
able that Morland painted so many pictures and 
achieved such a large number of drawings 
between 1792 and 1804 when he died untimely in 
his forty-second year. As far as his art was con- 
cerned he must have had great powers of 
detachment from the anxieties and troubles that 
afflict the spendthrift always in debt and fre- 
quently on the run from his creditors. It is also 
remarkable, that his standard could remain so 
high, as witness pictures done in the Isle of 
Wight in 1799 when he was hiding from 
bailiffs. 

An excellent Morland available at the moment 
is Returning from Market (Messrs. Ackermann, 3 
Old Bond Street). Signed and dated 1792, it is 
contemporary with The Farmer’s Stable in the 
London National Gallery. 


Reid Gallery 


THE charm and gaiety of Berthe Morisot’s 
pictures and drawings may be due in part to her 
heredity; for she was a great-grand-daughter of 
Fragonard, gayest of French artists. Berthe, 
born in 1840, was to play her own part in the 
art world, being among the founders of Im- 
pressionism. Pupil and sister-in-law of Manet, 
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colour. Mr. Goldsmith was born i 


es Sal ee, Fe Te Bayal College Bi Art. He 
afterwards travelled much on the Continent : 


His recent exhibition was his second one-man 
show at Reid’s. 


William James Mueller 


A COLLECTIVE exhibition of works by 
William James Mueller (1812-1845) is long over-_ 
due. Son of a German refugee, who became 
curator of the Bristol Museum, Mueller early — 
showed great talent and developed it assiduously — 
throughout a short and adventurous life. Both a 
powerful draughtsman and colourist his subjects 
comprise many Welsh, English, continental, — 
Grecian and Oriental places, for the artist made 
various journeys either on his own or under 
government auspices. A Swiss Lake Scene on a 
panel, signed and dated 1840 at Messrs. Leggatt’s 
is a typical example of Mueller’s breadth of 
handling and dignity of vision. 


Good Amateur Art 


IHEARTILY agree with Sir Albert Richardson’s 
remarks about the high standard of amateur art 
today, and its influence for good in upholding 
the tradition against the modern abstract heresy. 
Opening an exhibition at the Nottingham Art 
Society recently, I was equally impressed by the 
quality of some of the exhibits. Which reminds 
me that the Seventh Annual International Art 
Exhibition sponsored by the Artist Publishing 
Co. Ltd. at 33 Warwick Square, will be on view 
from January 1st for two wecks. It will include 
works from Great Britain, the United States, 
France, Belgium, Italy, Rumania, Canada, 
Australia and South Africa. 


Cambridge Exhibition 

SOME charming watercolours of English 
rustic scenes, and various Italian and other 
places, by Miss Mabel Cottee are on show at the 
Lichfield Gallery, Cambridge. The artist uses 
the medium with considerable skill, and is well 
aware of the importance of the direct, spon- 
taneous wash. She draws mainly with the brush 
and has a good eye for composition. Individual 
examples of her work are often to be seen at 
various London Societies. The present exhibition 
is her first one-man show. 


| 
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ATALOGUE OF BRITISH DRAW- 
NGS. Text and Plates (2 Vols.): By 
Edward Croft-Murray and Paul Hulton. 
mn: Trustees of the British Museum. 


logue of drawings by British and artists of 
/ foreign origin working in England in the six- 
reenth and seventeenth centuries will greatly 


Laurence Binyon’s four volumes with the same 
of reference, now no longer generally 

wailable. The present Catalogue, if such a term 
‘can be held adequate for a work in which there 
are biographical notices of every artist included 
containing quite new information, and running 
in many cases to considerable length, is, as we 
should expect, a model of thorough and exact 
‘scholarship; while Mr. Croft-Murray’s Intro- 
duction, a mine of information in a small space, 
is not only learned but eminently readable. It 
traces the development of Portraiture, Land- 
‘scape, Natural History, Figure Subjects, and 
_ other varieties from the Middle Ages (and for 
that period the author is indebted to Professor 
Wormald) to the end of the seventeenth century 
in separate sections, each an admirable condensed 


An element of illogicality, or anyway of com- 
promise, is inevitable in a catalogue of the kind: 
the compilers are at once confronted with the 
problem of how ‘British Drawings’ should be 
defined. Holbein, Rubens and Van Dyck are 
_ relegated toan appendix — with otherimmigrants 
who have already been dealt with or await their 
turn — while Lely, Kneller and many others of 
alien origin figure prominently in the main 
body of the text. 

This was not a great age of British draughts- 
manship, even with the ubiquitous alien thrown 
into the scale, and it must be allowed that, 
judged by central European coeval standards, 
some of the examples are so mediocre as to seem 
scarcely worthy of illustrating full-page: e.g. 
Louis Chéron, who doubtless as ‘a true son of 
the Paris Academy and exponent of the style of 
the Great School’ (in which réle he is far from 
impressive) is assigned no less than eight plates. 
Or again, if one may criticise a selection, on the 
whole judicious and fully representative, it is per- 
haps paying a rather excessive tribute to the rare 
interest of the drawings of natives of North 
America by John White to illustrate nine of his 
Virginian studies in colour plates (apart from the 
frontispiece by an imitator), when no other 
artist is illustrated in colour at all. The surprising 
scarcity of figure drawings of the first half of the 
seventeenth century may be held to justify the 
allotting of plates to two by the immigrant 
German decorator and tapestry designer 
Francis Cleyn; certainly a very feeble draughts- 
man, and in one of them almost childishly weak. 

In the second half of the century, when por- 


trait drawings became abundant, the studies in 
heavy red chalk of the younger Charles Beale 
occupy no less than twenty full plates. His inti- 
mate portrait studies of his family and friends 
are without parallel in England of the Stuart 
period and Walpole wrote of them (when some 
were ascribed, as they have been until lately, to 
Charles’ mother Mrs. Beale) that they are ‘highly 
finished and very lively, tho’ hard, and the draw- 
ing not very correct’. Walpole’s verdict is near 
the mark, and the reproduction of a series makes 
it hard to understand the enthusiasm they have 
lately aroused. 

On the whole, the second volume of this 
splendid Catalogue with nearly three hundred 
monochrome plates must bring home to us the 
justice of the late Roger Fry’s verdict in his 
penultimate lecture on British Art that, for all 
its endearing characteristics ‘ours is a minor 
school’. But there are of course many disting- 
uished, and even a few really beautiful, among 
the drawings so admirably reproduced. In his 
portrait and figure studies Lely is seen to be no 
less gifted as a draughtsman than as a painter. 
Some of them e.g. A Lady (Plate 214) have a 
touching sensibility and charm; free moreover 
from the taint of vulgarity which too often 
mars his portraits in response to the fashionable 
demand. Greenhill and Dahl fall not far short of 
him (both the portraits by Dahl, Plates 109-110, 
have singular charm), and if the full length 
drawing of a lady in the final illustration can be 
accepted as by Wissing, a mediocre painter, it 
reveals a quite unexpected spontaneity and 
command of form. Kneller affords a curious 
contrast: his portrait heads and academic studies 
are horribly mechanical and dull, while the grey- 
hound and doe (Plates 186-7) are drawings with 
rare vigour and economy of line. The examples 
cited are what even a superficial knowledge 
would lead us to expect of most of the artists 
concerned, but among the figure drawings (to 
hark backward in the century) by far the most 
surprising are the two astonishingly romantic 
full length studies of ladies in dark wash (one 
dramatically silhouetted against a yellow lighted 
background) which curiously anticipate Con- 
stantin Guys; though they have a weight and 
volume he never achieved. 

There are of course vast numbers of ‘British’ 
drawings of other varieties in the Museum’s 
collection, absorbing to students and of great 
importance in the formative phase of the school. 
Those illustrated are but an infinitesimal part of 
the whole. The fine series of landscapes by 
Hollar, an incomparable source of topographical 
information, and the younger van de Velde’s un- 
rivalled studies of sea engagements and ships, 
underline the magnitude of our debt to foreign- 
ers at this period. Of native artists Francis 
Barlow, one of the most original and evocatively 
delightful, is rather disappointingly represented 
here. Some of his best drawings of rustic subjects 
are in private collections.—R.E. 


Books Reviewed 


t 


VICTORIAN COMFORT. A Social His- 
tory of Design from 1830-1900: By John 
Gloag. (London: A. & C. Black. sos. net.) 


THIS is not a systematic book. It is really a sort 
of anthology of text and pictures, and there are a 
lot of good things to be found in it. The text is 
divided into chapters on the Victorian Scene, 
Home, Comfort and Elegance, the Cosy 
Hearth, Comfort in Travel by Road and Rail- 
way, Comfort and Pleasure, Comfort and Con- 
science, and Memorials and Monuments. It is a 
rambling edifice of odd facts and figures, and 


‘excerpts from Victorian novels and magazines, 


strung together with an amiable commentary. 
It is in no sense a consecutive account of Vic- 
torian design in general or in particular: for 
example, the author has contrived not to men- 
tion Owen Jones, Digby Wyatt, or Christopher 
Dresser at all, and such leading figures both in 
the theory and practice of design as Henry Cole 
and A. W. N. Pugin get only slight mentions: 
Mr. Gloag’s assessment of their impact on Vic- 
torian comfort would have been valuable. 

It is a book in which to find unusual informa- 
tion and pictures: for instance, there is a good 
passage on the influence of American river 
steamers on American standards of travel com- 
fort: in another, we learn that (since ‘poking the 
fire was the national pastime’) one poker was 
often kept for use, while another, in the set, re- 
mained purely for show; and the story is told of 
how an American called G. F. Train introduced 
trams into England after successful trials in 
Birkenhead. 

Some of the most unfamiliar and valuable 
illustrations are among the sixteen half-tone 
plates at the back; but in addition there are, on 
almost every page, line illustrations, mostly from 
contemporary sources. Unfortunately these are 
so badly reproduced and so poorly integrated 
with the text that they give neither the pleasure 
nor the information intended—R.McL. 


THE ENGLISH SILVER IN THE KREM- 
LIN 1557-1663: By Charles Oman. Pp. 
xviii. 94. 65 Plates. (London: Methuen & Co. 
£2 2s. net.) 


IN his brilliant study of English Church Plate of 
four years ago Mr. Oman showed how literary 
research could still, after a century of study of 
the subject, throw fresh light on the influence of 
ecclesiastical policy, administration and icono- 
graphy in the development of style and form in 
the plate made for the service of the church. In 
his new volume on the remarkable group of 
English plate of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries somewhat surprisingly preserved in 
Moscow, he has developed and made available 
to a wider public the preliminary work of 
Madame Goldberg of the State Historical 
Museum, Moscow, who was the first to realise 
that the Russian State archives could show 
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examples of the pide are repro- 

er in full and in detail, with an explanatory 
text and a note about each painter. “‘“A sumptu- 
ous book of an unprecedented kind.” —rHOMAS 
BODKIN, BIRMINGHAM POST. With 312 plates, 
100 in colour. 12 gns. 


Art in the 
Nineteenth Century 


WERNER HOFMANN. A re-interpretation of 
European art in the 19th century which provides 
a panorama of the period’s imaginative life and 
the “common stratum of ideas” which, in Dr 
Hofmann’s opinion, underlay it. With 234 
plates, 16 in colour. 8 gns. 


Dutch Silver 


M. H. GANS & Th. M. DUYVENE de WIT- 
KLINKHAMER. Written by a museum expert 
and an art dealer, this monograph describes the 
chief characteristics of Dutch silver from the 
mid-sixteenth to the early 19th century. With 
148 plates and many drawings. 52/6 


Regency Furniture 


1800-1830 
CLIFFORD MUSGRAVE. An exact and 
penetrating stylistic analysis of the furniture of 


the Regency period. With 100 pages of plates, 
4 in colour, and some drawings. (Dec. 8th) 63/— 


English Porcelain 
Figures of the 
18th Century 


ARTHUR LANE. The first detailed study of 
English porcelain figures as a class, with separate 
chapters on work from different factories and 
individual modellers. With 100 pages of plates, 
4 in colour. (Dec. 8th) 50/— 


A POCKET BOOK OF 
German Ceramic 


Marks 


J. P. CUSHION. A guide to German and 
Central European ceramic marks from the 16th 
century to the present day. With over 1,000 
reproductions of pottery marks. 15/- 
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: ipter 
aie: ‘a brief outline of the successive baie 


missions to Russia with some tentative identifi- 
cations, through their date, of the individual 
pieces presumed to have been taken as gifts to 
the Tsar on the various occasions concerned. 
Although it has been until now loosely under- 
stood that all the gifts were royal as between the 
English and Russian sovereigns, it is now clear 
that this was not invariably the case and that a 
number of the pieces were provided by the 
ambassador at his own, or the Muscovy Com- 
pany’s, expense; while there is also a category of 
surviving pieces, which although English, 
reached the Imperial collection by other routes. 
Those, for example, presented to Russian am- 
bassadors in England, pieces which reached 
Russia by way of Denmark and Holland, and 
casual gifts from the English ambassadors to 
local Russian officials, as well as pieces actually 
purchased by the Tsar. In this last category is the 
important pair of leopard flagons of 1600, in 
most eyes the most outstanding and certainly the 
rarest of all the galaxy of English plate in the 
collection. 

One of the most interesting results of Mr. 
Oman’s researches, superimposed on the evi- 
dence of the Russian archives, is his chapter on 
the sources of the gifts. He has shown that, apart 
from the Earl of Carlisle’s embassy of 1663, only 
four pieces, for which the arrival date in Russia 
can be reasonably proved, are found to be within 


~-three years of the year of their hall-mark, and 


that consequently the majority must have had 
varied careers, some of which he is able to 
demonstrate. Mr. Oman shows that it was the 
function of the Master of the Jewel House to 
furnish the plate required by Embassies and that 
this was met either by purchase of new or 
second-hand pieces—or frequently by the use of 
plate previously presented to the sovereign, 
which might be New Year’s gifts or pieces pre= 
sented by municipalities on a Royal progress; 
such as the cup of 1617, given to James I in that 
year by the town of Warwick and still bearing 
the device of the borough as well as the Royal 
arms. Another cup in the Kremlin has been 
successfully identified by the author as one pre- 
sented by the city of York to Thomas Howard, 
Earl of Suffolk in 1614. This, after its recipient’s 
fall from grace in 1617, must either have passed 
by confiscation to the Jewel House or was sold 
to a goldsmith and then purchased for ambassa- 
dorial use. 

In his primary concern with the historical 
background Mr. Oman has little to say on the 
aesthetics of the collection; although it is per- 
haps adumbrated to some extent in his first 
chapter, ‘The Uses of Magnificence’. Small 
photographs of large pieces (inevitably to differ- 
ing scales) tend to give an impression of fine 
and meticulous workmanship which it must be 
admitted is not always the case. It is obvious that 
the size of a cup, or flagon, was a major factor in 


ihe pial Es ase as indeed he many ‘a | 
their foreign counterparts. 


Mr. Oman’s essay is well illustrated by i in- 


teresting portraits of the characters involved in 


the story and by a range of plates of the great 
majority of the pieces discussed. These were 


specially taken for the book by the Kremlin — 


authorities. The explanatory notes to each 


chapter are themselves of great interest. The — 
publication raises hopes of a new era in the — 
- development of cultural relationships at a true 


level of scholarship between this country and 
Russia. May we hope for a similar study of The 


English plate in the Hermitage and another of — 


the astonishing wealth of English gold watches 
and bibelots in the strongrooms of the same 
treasure-house?—A.G.G. 


THE ARTS OF THE JAPANESE SWORD: 


By B. W. Robinson. (London: Faber and © 


Faber, 1961. 63s. net.) 


WHILE in Europe (3,900,000 sq. mls.) students 
of the history of the sword fumble with the 
elements of their subject—with the work of a 
handful of makers identified and regional 
differences barely established—it is chastening to 
read that in Japan (147,611 sq. mls.) some 12,000 
swordsmiths and 3,000 makers of sword furni- 
ture are now recorded. The variety of styles and 
fashions involved is enormous, and Mr. Robin- 
son deserves the gratitude of everyone interested 
in the Japanese sword for presenting the essen- 
tials so effectively for the connoisseur and the 
casual collector. What is more, he automatically 
enlists one’s sympathy and admiration by 
attempting to distill to less than one hundred 
pages, plus appendices and plates, the knowledge 
presented in the five thousand pages of Nippon- 
té Koza, the most comprehensive work on the 
subject. 

The first section of the text is devoted to the 
blade, its history and evolution, the techniques 
of the bladesmith and the styles governed by 
locality and period throughout a thousand 
years. Sword furniture, its materials, decoration 
and the schools of craftsmen-artists who made it 
are discussed in the second part of the book 
which closes with a series of appendices includ- 
ing invaluable tables of Japanese characters. The 
text is very fully illustrated by half-a-dozen 
pages of line drawings from the author’s earlier 
A Primer of Japanese Sword-blades (1955) and one 
hundred plates, four in colour, from photo- 
graphs specially taken for the work, of blades, 
mounted swords and furniture. The first two 
groups of photographs are excellent, the plates 
of blades in particular could hardly be faulted. 
The plates of tsuba, menuki and other small items 
are less satisfactory. The blockmaker took less 


ch is brought up to date by a chapter 
» post-war developments. It is not a 
nd-book, but an excellent practical 
the development of construction 


close bearing on the evolution of styles. Mr. 
Reeves has not only an intimate knowledge of 

the uses and properties of diverse materials and 
_ of the techniques applicable to them, but also a 
gift for explaining constructional methods in 
lucid terms; and, what is no less important, a 


independent judgment and on the whole praises 
and censures judiciously with a just allowance 
for the varying standards which should be 
applied to different periods. Nor is he at all des- 
- pondent about the future, save where mass pro- 
duction is involved. There are, it is true, debat- 
_ able statements and only a very insular outlook 
could persuade us to endorse Mr. Reeves’ pro- 
‘nouncement that ‘in all French furniture since 
_ Fontainebleau there has been more thought for 
stylishness of effect than for genuine beauty of 
design’. The line drawings, with few exceptions 
by the author, are competent and instructive. 
_ The photographic illustrations for the most part 
_ are of examples in public collections, and though 
for the purpose this is no drawback, more enter- 
prise might have been shown in their selection, 
_ for since the war such collections have greatly 
improved both in quality and representative 
character. But whatever criticisms of details may 
be made, this is a useful and well-informed book 
on an aspect of the subject which has been too 
much neglected.—R.E. 
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REMBRANDT: Paintings, Drawings, 
Etchings: By Henri Focillon and Ludwig 
Goldscheider. (London: The Phaidon Press. 
47s. 6d. net.) 


THIS timely book is intended to provide the 
general reader, or new-comer to the study of the 
history of art, with a concise and reliable intro- 
| duction to the work of Rembrandt. It consists of 
an introductory essay by Monsieur Henri 
 Focillon, well annotated translations of the bio- 
_ graphies of Rembrandt by Joachim von Sand- 
 gart, Filippo Baldinucci, and Arnold Houbraken, 
128 plates (fifty of which are in colour), a 
catalogue of the works reproduced, and sixteen 
pages of ancilliary illustrative material. 
To choose 128 plates in which to illustrate a 
selection of the 280 etchings, 650 paintings and 
1400 or more drawings from Rembrandt's 
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firm grasp of the principles of design. He has an ~ 


genius as painter, 
valuable material. And Dr. Goldscheider in- 


cludes some interesting speculations on the 
identity of the rider in the large equestrian por- 
trait (recently acquired by the National Gallery) 
suggesting, very tentatively, that he may be 
Carl Gustav, Count of Wrangel. One small 
complaint—the size of the type used for foot- 
notes and text in the catalogue is so nearly the 
same as to cause confusion on page 184.—C. W. 


THE ART OF CONSTANTINOPLE. An 
Introduction to Byzantine Art: By John 
Beckwith. (London: Phaidon Press. 32s. 6d. 
net.) 


BYZANTINE Artis surely one of the hardest of 
all subjects to tackle. The civilization, which 


~ lasted a thousand years, lacks a graspable com- 


pactness, and the works produced over the 
centuries attract us now for reasons that have 
very little to do with their original conception. 
Then there is that curious dichotomy between 
the emotional austerity of the forms and their 
glowing, jewelled surfaces, a division that seems 
to demand the talent of a Yeats on the one hand 
and on the other the deep rooted conclusions of 
the scholar if their full, complex flavour is to be 
properly captured. 

‘The evidence is, of course, notoriously scanty. 
No other period of comparable importance is so 
ill documented, and ‘the student is handicapped 
by an almost total lack of visual evidence” and 
variant phrases crop up more than once in Mr. 
Beckwith’s new book. Like Professor Talbot 
Rice in his recent, lavishly illustrated volume, 
Mr. Beckwith has restricted himself to the art of 
the capital, Constantinople. There is naturally a 
great deal of duplication of material, although 
Professor Talbot Rice pays more attention to the 
architecture. As to the relative merits of the two 
books, Professor Talbot Rice’s volume has very 
good plates and fifty-one useful pages of cata- 
logue. The text is disappointingly dull. The com- 
pact format of the Phaidon ‘Introduction’ series, 
to which the book under review belongs, does 
not allow Mr. Beckwith a catalogue but he 
naturally draws upon the same evidence, as his 
Notes imply. His text is much livelier. It is easy to 
read, makes a liberal use of written sources and 
gives a clear outline of artistic developments. It 
is eminently useful and should be on every 
general library shelf. 

Not that it does not have limitations. There is 
a tendency to swamp the reader every so often 
with waves of ‘closely associated’ manuscripts, 
but this cannot always be helped in a field where 
the evidence is so scarce that one is thankful to be 
able to associate anything at all. A more detailed 
comparative analysis of religious thought might 
have added a great deal. Mr. Beckwith’s ad- 
mirably produced volume has, however, the 
solid merits of accuracy, clarity and lack of 
pretentiousness.—K.R. 


%& Mr. Honour defines chinoiserie | 
as the expression of the European 
vision of Cathay—that exquisite 
land of silken mandarins and por- 
celain flowers which the western 
imagination conjured up from 
scenes painted on Chinese plates 
and lacquer screens. 

% This book is concerned with 
chinoiserie paintings, ceramics, 
silver, textiles, furniture, build- 
ings and gardens which are no 
mere copies of Chinese objects but 
evocations of the beautiful and 
wholly imaginary land of Cathay. 
There are also accounts of chinoi- 
serie entertainments—plays, 
operas, ballets, masquerades— 
and literary manifestations of the 
oriental mania. 

x The illustrations, many of 
which were photographed speci- 
ally for this book, range in date 
from an eleventh-century Byzan- 
tine ivory of a Chinese phoenix to 
a copy of a Hiroshige print by 
Van Gogh. 


With 4 coloured and 80 pp of 
other illustrations. 55s net. 


Other established Books 


Sir Kenneth Clark 
LOOKING AT PICTURES 


Coloured and other illustrations. 
37s 6d net 


THE NUDE 


298 illustrations. 25s net 


LANDSCAPE INTO ART 


116 illustrations. 28s net 


Maria Bazzi 


THE ARTIST’S METHODS 
AND MATERIALS 


Coloured and other illustrations. 25s net 


Hampden Gordon 


THE LURE OF 
ANTIQUES 


Many illustrations. 15s net 


JOHN MURRAY 
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Siena - The City of 
the Virgin 
Titus Burckhardt 


Translated from the German by 
MARGARET MCDONOUGH BROWN 


‘The colour photographs of Siena — 
and the country round, by the 
author, are beautiful, whicheventhe . 
best colour photos rarely are by the 
time they have been reproduced and 
printed. They have achieved some- 
thing of the quality of the Sienese 
murals themselves, several of which 
are also reproduced in colour.... 
one of the most visually attractive 
topographical works we have seen for 
along time.” THE CONNOISSEUR 

28 colour photographs, 16 pp. of 
monochrome tllustrations, numerous 
line illustrations 50s net 


The Cretan Collection 
in Oxford 


THE DICTAEAN CAVE AND 
IRON AGE CRETE 


John Boardman 


A fully illustrated account of part of 
this famous collection of Cretan 
antiquities, the richest and most 
varied of all outside Greece itself, 

To the description of Sir Arthur 
Evans’s discoveries is added a record 
of other objects from the cave which 
are still in Crete. The rest of the 
book deals with all other Cretan 
antiquities in Oxford of Iron Age 
date. ‘... the attractive arrangement 
of the material and the lucidity of the 
commentary make this work a model 
of archaeological presentation.” 
THETIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
48 half-tone plates £5 55 net 


The Life of 
J. M. W. Turner R.a. 
A. F. Finberg 


Revised and with a Supplement by 
HILDA F. FINBERG 


Long recognized as the standard life 
of England’s greatest landscape 
painter, this wotk now appears in a 
second edition incorporating new 
material which has come to light 
since 1939. ‘Inexpert amateurs of 
painting and its history will find this 
a delight. It is of course indispensable 
for scholars.’ THE TIMES 

Illustrated 63s net 
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review, of de same ere as ‘Miss Richest s 
Kouroi, covers the same period of time as the 
earlier work and is linked to that work in its sub- 
ject also. Attic grave monuments of the archaic 
period (late seventh to early fifth centuries B.C.) 


~ which have some claim to the attention of more 


than archaeologists, belong to three types: box- 
shaped huts of sun-dried brick, decorated with 
plaques of terracotta which were usually painted 
with scenes of mourners, large stone statues set 
up over the grave, and stone grave-markers. It is 
with this last "ype that Miss Richter is concerned 
here. 

From 600 to $30 B.C. these grave-markers 
comprised a base and a plank-like shaft carved or 
painted with various subjects, usually with a 
figure representing the deceased; above this 
shaft was a capital surmounted by a sphinx 
carved in the round. These majestic and at the 
same time forbidding creatures were discarded 
about 530 B.C., and a less elaborate palmette 
decoration replaced them. Colour was used ex- 
tensively on all parts of the gravestone, mainly 
black, red and white, but blue and green are also 
found, though the latter rarely. Naturally a 


great number of these gravestones are known 


only from fragments, and Miss Richter has 
patiently sought them out and arranged them, 
as far as possible, in a chronological sequence. 
Both the sphinxes and the figures carved on the 
shaft can be closely related to other sculpture of 
the time, the shaft figures finding their closest 
companions amongst.the kouroi or free-standing 
youths. The capitals can be dated by comparison 
with architectural members from datable build- 
ings or by the similarity of their patterns to 
those found on decorated vases. 

Artistically the sphinxes are a little disappoint- 


ing, though this may be due to their bad state of 


preservation. This factor, however, cannot take 
all the blame, for the Boston sphinx (38), 
though her head is missing, is still a work of 
exceptional quality, still an alert guardian of the 
dead. Of the two best preserved specimens, the 
one in the Kerameikos Museum, Athens, is 
tense, eager and physically alive, the other, in 
the Metropolitan Museum, New York, is short, 
fussy and slightly adipose. The figures on the 
shafts also vary in artistic quality, from the justly 
famous Aristion (67), still and monumental, to 
the run-of-the-mill warriors, again difficult to 
assess, because so fragmentary. Yet even among 
the fragments, some pieces stand out: the boxer’s 
head in the Kerameikos Museum, round skull 
and hooked nose, and the New York head (52), 
all curls and the softness of youth. 

An apperidix on the inscriptions carved on 
some bases and shafts has been provided by Miss 
Guarducci. But Miss Richter’s other collaborator, 
Miss Alison Frantz, must have chief mention, as 
she photographed the majority of the grave- 
stones, and she has carried out her commission 


ssl pas fasta ved by ma 
ever, his years of friendship wi 


h Mati 
obviously a greatly treasured memory, and a ; 
presenting his hero ‘from the life’ he has 


succeeded in giving us an intimate and re 
portrait of the artist. Unfortunately the 
often marred by too much fulsome p: 


which, particularly in this very nary y 
translation of the original French, cannot fail in » 


the long run somewhat to bore the reader. 


Indeed, this is a difficult book to read straight 
through; for, though basically chronological in ~ 


its approach, it is so packed with quotations and 


diversions that it is easy to get lost. On the other 
hand it is a fascinating book to browse in, and — 


here the generous ration of illustrations (over a 
hundred in all, and eight of these in colour) 


plays its part. Though there is no direct con- — 
nection between the illustrations and the text, it 


is most useful to have them there for the 


immediate elucidation of some of the quotations 


from Matisse’s own writings and sayings, and 
from those of his friends. 

It is unfortunate that R. H. Wilenski’s ‘Intro- 
duction and Notes on the Illustrations’ is so 
completely out of sympathy with M. Escho- 
lier’s approach; for in comparison with the main 
text it reads rather like a business efficiency con- 
sultant’s report. Mr. Wilenski has, incidentally, 
entirely failed to grasp an essential factor of this 
particular ‘business’: that is the importance of 
colour in Matisse’s painting, which he sums up 
as simply ‘genre painting in new and compulsive 
decorative terms’. 

Matisse himself described the ple of colour 
in his painting as follows: “The choice of colours 
does not rest for me on any scientific theory. It is 
based on observation, on sentiment, on what my 
sensibility has felt . . . I simply try to use the 
colours which express my sensation, An 
essential proportion of tones can induce me to 
modify the form of a figure or to transform my 
composition’. This quotation comes from a 
manifesto of ‘the essentials of his doctrine’ 
which Matisse was persuaded to publish in 1908, 
when he was at the height of his ‘Fauve’ period. 
Over forty years later, in describing his famous 
chapel at Vence which he regarded as ‘the out- 
come of a whole life’s work’, Matisse spoke of 
‘simple colours’ that ‘can act upon the intimate 


feelings with all the greater force for their — 


simplicity’. But Matisse was not only a master of 
colour. He was equally a master of line, as can 
be seen again and again in his wonderfully 
simple and effective black and white drawings, 
some fifty of which illustrate the pages of this 
most interesting book.—L.H. 
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‘This is a costly 
e grateful to the 
t Society for making 


of the present volume is 
the Exhibition of the Arts of the Han 
eld early this year in New York. The 
= of the Exhibition has already been 
viewed by Malcolm Vaughan (The Con- 

May, 1961) and does not need much 
- comment here. The emphasis in the 

naturally, was on the human aspect. 
cinating models of watch towers, farm 
grain mills, stoves, as well as human and 
figures, tells us much about the life of the 
_ Han people, and we feel that we known them 
_ intimately, far better than we do those of the 
later dynasties, But it is important not to over- 
look the high aesthetic appeal of Han abstract 
art which is revealed in the decoration of swirl- 
ing dragons and scrolls in lacquer, painted 
pottery and bronze ornaments inlaid with 
designs in gold and silver. A particularly in- 
teresting handle or finial in the form of a long 
bronze cylinder (No. 60) shows abstract cloud 
forms developing into mountain peaks on which 

"various animals are roving about. We see here 
bs the beginning of Chinese landscape painting. 

_ Apaper by Hsio-Yen Shih, Han Stone Reliefs 
from Shensi Province, presents the results of some 
~ recent archaeological research in North China. 
A number of tombs, one of them datable to 
{ A.D. 100 and another to A.D. 103, have been 

excavated in North Shensi at a site that was on 
_ the fringe of the Han empire. The decoration of 

the stone doors and structural members of the 
tombs, mainly in shallow carvings but with some 
painted details, shows human figures engaged 
in various pursuits, with a great variety of 

_ domestic, wild and mythical animals. Proces- 
sions of chariots and hunting scenes are accom- 
panied by more intimate groups engaged in 
pursuits which can only be guessed at by modern 
eyes, although no doubt obvious to contempor- 
ary ones. The complete elucidation of the scenes 
would be a lifetime’s study, but some broad 
principles are put forward by the author, The 
distance of the tombs from the main centres of 

Han civilisation had led to a weakening of 
Chinese tradition and a susceptibility to out- 
side influence. So we find more nomadic scenes 
and a lack of the confucian subjects belonging to 
the main Han culture. Some evidence of Hellenic 
culture can be seen in the vegetal scrolls. More 
archaeological finds are needed to throw further 
light on this remarkable civilisation. 

The book concludes with the usual illustrated 
list of objects recently acquired by American 
museums, The emphasis in this issue is on sculp- 
ture and paintings, with relatively few objects in 


a 


Great Britain in the field of oriental art: al- 
though we could hardly expect them to be as 
numerous or impressive as those of American 
museums.—H.M.G. 


AN INVENTORY OF THE HISTORICAL 
MONUMENTS IN THE CITY OF 
CAMBRIDGE: By the Royal Commission 
on Historical Monuments. 2 Vols., and a box 
of maps and plans. (London: H.M. Stationery: 
Office, £75 5s. met.) . 


TO catch an echo of a great house long since 
destroyed is always a stirring experience for any- 
one who cares for England’s historic architec- 
ture. Those relics of Nonsuch Palace, for in- 
stance: the gorgeous, extravagant fireplace at 
Reigate Priory, and the fascinating panelling 
with its trompe l’oeil perspective at Loseley Park: 
how tantalisingly evocative they are. Then 
there is the splendid staircase from Cassiobury, 
now in the Metropolitan Museum: and that 
other staircase, perhaps even grander, from 
Canons, which went first to Chesterfield House, 
and thence, as Professor Pevsner discovered with 
characteristic pertinacity, to an untimely end 
when a bomb fell upon a cinema at Broad- 
stairs. Cambridge also harbours such relics. 
How many, one wonders, know that a sedate 
little Regency-style house in Hills Road, Wan- 
stead House; owes its name to its possession of 
various fittings—some of importance, for they 
include doorcases, at least one fireplace, notable 
panelling and a bold ceiling-cornice—from the 
famous house by Colin Campbell at Wanstead 
in Essex, the first of our great Palladian man- 
sions, which was pulled down in 1822? 

This enlightening fact, unfamiliar for once, it 
would seem, even to Professor Pevsner, is only 
one of the very many which the present 
reviewer has learned from this wonderful book. 
Cambridge has had to wait twenty years longer 
than Oxford for this indispensable inventory, 
but now, at last, the scales are tipped heavily in 
her favour, for this survey has been prolonged to 
include every building of importance down to 
1850, whereas the Oxford survey ceases, em- 
barrassingly, at 1714. For the layman, the special 
value of these volumes will centre, perhaps, 
above all, on the spot-lighting of interesting and 
beautiful details, upon which the magnificent 
series of plates is largely and rightly concen- 
trated. Particularly valuable, also, are the oppor- 
tunities which these plates afford of making close 
comparisons, not only of specific objects, such 
as the collections of glorious wrought-iron gates 
presented on plates 56 and 57, but here and there 
of complete buildings, too, as, for example, of 
Clare College and the exactly contemporary 
Fellows’ Building at Christ’s, shown on plates 
89 and gi. And, as usual, the record of the 
smaller domestic buildings is invaluable. These 


~ any book reviewed on thes 
shown under ‘Books Received’, can be | 
ordered by post from The Belgrave 
Library, 22 Armoury Way, London, 
S.W.18. 
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THE ECONOMICS 
OF TASTE 


The Rise and Fall of 
Picture Prices 1760-1960 


GERALD REITLINGER 


‘This book is a rare and valuable addition to 
the literature of its subject. Rare, because the 
material is so formidable in scope that few 
writers have cared to face the gigantic task of 
evaluating it; valuable because the writer is 
more than a mere collector of saleroom prices — 
he is also an artist, an exacting connoisseur, 
and a critic who possesses both wit and 
scholarship.” GEORGE SAVAGE Studio. 


Incorporating a 260-page analysis of the prices 
realized by the work of individual artists. 


7 plates, 518 pp. 42s. 


THE ART OF 
THE GUNMAKER 


Volume One (1500-1660) 


JOHN HAYWARD 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum 


While giving a full account of technical 
development, the main concern of this volume 
(complete in itself) is to study and explain the 
styles of ornament used to enrich firearms and, 
in many cases, to transform them into works 
of art. By one of the leading writers on arms 
and armour. 64 plates (4 in colour). 304 pp. 70s. 


BARRIE & ROCKLIFF 


2 Clement’s Inn, London WC2 
“A 


a Tiranti 


As specialists we carry one of 
the largest stocks in the world 


on fine arts. Enquiries for books 

reviewed here or any other art 
book, will have our 
immediate attention. 


a EI 
472 Charlotte Street London W.1 
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ee ain eo a ane to Cheees Ee 
_ It is not possible in a short review to give any 
proper idea of the fascination of these volumes, 
which, in addition to the very fine plates, are 
prodigally supplied with plans and, except that 
all reference to the illustrations is still, for no 
apparent reason, rigorously excluded, super- 
latively well indexed. Nevertheless, with a more 
flexible and less tradition-bound attitude on the 
part of either the editors or publishers, or both, 
the convenience of these inventories to the user 
could be increased quite substantially. Let us 
take a typical example. ‘Kenmare (Monument 
(237))’, we read, ‘is perhaps the first small house 
in Cambridge with a white brick facade’. We 
wish to look it up. The page number would be 
far more helpful, but if for some reason it is felt 
that the monument number must be given with- 
out page reference, then at least the relevant 
monument number(s) should be shown in bold 
type at the top comer of every page. In due 
course, and in the other volume, Kenmare is 
tracked down: whereabouts is it? By turning 
back two pages we find, in small type, its street. 
Is it illustrated? Only when we reach line 23 of 
the description, by which time the type has 
become smaller, do we discover that it is. Where 
is the illustration? Forwards or backwards? We 
cannot tell: as so often, the pages of text and 
plates are not numbered continuously, which is 
the obviously convenient method. We are, in 
fact, driven once again to the conclusion that 
those who publish books are scarcely ever those 
who use them. Thus it is no surprise to find the 
seven packed pages of description of the Schools 
Building, for instance, beginning insignificantly 
in the bottom right-hand corner of the page; and 
this is such a gentlemanly book that, neither 
here nor anywhere else in the text, is there ever a 
sub-heading in bold black type. 

How ungracious to conclude a review of such 
a fine book so grumpily. But that is the state to 
which the weaknesses of presentation referred 
to above (and there are others, too) reduce a 
typical user. How unnecessary it seems to place 
all these little pin-pricking irritations in his way 
when for its content the book is such a magnifi- 
cent achievement.—A.C-T. 


BOOK PRODUCTION NOTES 
by Ruari McLean 


Pentose Annual Volume 55 (Lund Humphries, 
42s.), just published, is well up to standard. The 
designer is Leslie McCombie: his jacket and 
binding design are particularly successful. 
Among the articles, those of most interest to 
book collectors are Paul Bennett’s on ‘Disting- 
uished American book designers and printers’ 
and Paul Hogarth’s on “The Artist as Reporter’, 
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reste ae HAS. 
technicall with the best offset penne haben 

Another extremely interesting article, by no 
means of purely technical interest, is by the 
Editor of The Scotsman, Alastair M. Dunnett, on 
the recent and current restyling of that great 
newspaper. 

The Lion and Unicorn Press of the Royal 
College of Art has just published The Letters of 
Thomas Gainsborough, edited by Mary Woodall, 
Director of the Birmingham City Museum and 
Art Gallery. The edition is limited to four 
hundred copies, and some new subscribers can 
still be accepted. This important book has been 


elegantly designed with a page size of 11 X 8}in. | 


and is set in ‘Monotype’ Baskerville. The Letters 
(of which there are only a hundred) appear on 
right-hand pages only, with notes (and occasion- 
al collotype illustrations) on the left-hand pages, 
an admirable arrangement when space does not 


have to be saved. There are mistakes of punctua-. 


tion in the editor’s text which should have been 
corrected; and the Super White Huntsman 
cartridge on which the book is printed is perhaps 
a shade too white and unfriendly. 

The binding consists of a leather spine with 
paper sides printed with facsimiles of Letters 
apparently by Gainsborough. The effect, except 
for a fake blob of sealing wax, is most successful, 
but the letters should surely have been identified 
somewhere inside. A commercial edition of this 
volume will be published at a later date. 

Another limited edition is Six on the Black Art, 
edited and introduced by John Ryder, very 
elegantly designed, and published by the 
Wynkyn de Worde Society of London. Four 
hundred copies have been printed, of which a 
hundred are reserved for members of the 
Wynkyn de Worde Society and two hundred 
and fifty copies are for sale at 2 guineas each, 
obtainable from Bertram Rota Ltd of Vigo 
Street, London, W.1. 

The book consists of six excerpts about 
printing, from works by Balzac, V. S. Naipaul, 


James Joyce, Arnold Bennett, Cervantes and — 


B. Franklin, each illustrated in line by a different 
illustrator. The book is beautifully printed by 
Benhams of Colchester on an éxtremely attrac- 
tive experimental laid paper from Hollingworths 
Old Turkey Mill at Maidstone in Kent: the 
paper deserved to remain ‘experimental’ no 
longer but to be widely available. 

The ‘Pleasures and Treasures’ series just launch- 
ed by Weidenfeld & Nicolson are exceptionally 
well designed introductions to their subjects. 
The first two subjects are Clocks by Simon Fleet 
and Silver by Richard Came, both 27s. 6d. Each 
book is almost square in format, 8} X 8 in., and 
contains one hundred and twenty-eight pages 
printed by offset litho in Italy, of which thirty- 
two are in colour. The offset printing process, on 
cartridge paper, is at its best on the colour pages; 
the black and white illustrations are a little dark 
in tone, which is more unkind to the Silver than 
to the Clocks. 
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Edinburgh: Thomas Nelson & ‘Sons 
0s. net. 


Pieter Brueghel the Elder. flayon 
Introduction by Jaromir Sip. pre oy 
K. and L. Neubert. London: Spring Books, 
2Is. net. 4 


Mongolian Journey: By Lumir Jisl. Translated ‘ 
by Till Gottheinet. London: Batchworth 
Press. 3§s. net. 4 


Derby Porcelain: By F. Brayshaw Gilhespy, j 
F.S.A. London: MacGibbon & Kee. £9 9s. — 
net. { 


Museums and Galleries in Great Britain and — f 
Ireland. London: Index Publishers Ltd. (69 
Victoria Street, S'W.1). 2s. 6d. or direct Some : 
publishers, 3s. 3d. 


L’Orchidée en Belgique. Catalogue of an 
exhibition organised by Jan Balis and 
André Lawalrée. July - September 1961, — 
at the Bibliothéque Albert I, Bruxelles. 
Bruxelles: Bibliothéque Royale de Belgique. 
(5 rue du Musée). 


Rembrandt, with an introduction and 
notes: by Trewin Copplestone. London: 
Spring Books. 15s. net. 


English Furniture for the Private Collector: — 
By Anthony Bird. London: B. T. Batsford. 
30s, net. 


Catalogue of colour reproductions of 
paintings—1860 to 1961. Paris: UNESCO 
(on sale at H.M. Stationery Office). 28s. 6d. 


Antiques for the Small Collector: By Gil 
Thomas. London: Arthur Barker. 16s. net. 


L. S. Lowry, A.R.A.: Introduction by 
Mervyn Levy. Painters of Today. London: 
Studio Books. 21s. net. 


Fan Leaves. First Edition. Belmont, Mass., 
U.S.A. (Mrs. Frank C. Doble, 527 Concord 
Avenue). Limited to 100 copies. 


The Economics of Taste. The Rise and Fall 
of Picture Prices 1760-1960: By Gerald 
Reitlinger. London: Barrie & Rockliff. 42s. 
net. 


Niederdeutsche Beitrage zur Kunstgesch- 
ichte: Band I. Kéln: Verlag E. A. Seemann 
in Kéln (Neuenhéfer Allee, 17 Kéln-Siilz). 


English Glass: By W. A. Thorpe. Third 
Edition. The Library of English Art. 
London: Adam & Charles Black. 25s. net. 


Czechoslovakia before the Slavs: By Evzen 
and Ji#f Neustugny. (Ancient Peoples and 
Places). London: Thames & Hudson. 30s. 
net. 
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os lways welcome news when an historic 
London house, no longer privately lived in, 
} ven a really appropriate use. Bourdon 
Jouse in Davies Street, built by William 
rdon in 1723-25 and for many years the 
London home of the late Duke of Westminster, 
has been particularly fortunate in this respect. 
This month it was the scene of a brilliant recep- 
tion to mark the inauguration of its ground floor 
rooms as the premises of a new subsidiary of 
Messrs. Mallett & Son (Antiques) Ltd. 
To be known as ‘Mallett at Bourdon House’, 
» new company will effectively complement 
and extend the activities of its famous Bond 
Street parent. It will specialise in French and 
other Continental furniture, sculpture, pictures, 
and objects of virtu which combine, as is trad- 
iti onal at Mallett’s, high intrinsic value as 
collectors’ pieces, with great individuality and 
decorative appeal. 
The chairman of Mallett, Mr. Francis Egerton, 
and his executive directors at Bourdon House, 
Mr. Guy H. Holland and Mr. A. S. Ciechano- 
_ wiecki, are to be congratulated on the manner in 
~ which this ambitious aim has been fulfilled in a 
time of scarcity and competition for works of 
art. Also on the way in which the many fine 


; pieces they have gathered together are presented 
” the appropriate setting of this beautiful 


period house. 


Bronzes and Marbles 


To mention only a few items, the impressive 
inaugural exhibits included a fire screen from 
the collection of the Duc de Penthiéve, signed by 
Jacob; bronzes by Roccatagliata, Vittoria, and 
Thomas Germain pére (the last being models for 
the greyhounds on the great Aveiro silver 
surtout which was illustrated in The Connoisseur 
in December, 1954); marbles by Pajou; and a 
particularly fine series of terracottas, among 
which are works by Coysevox, Carpeaux, and 
an interesting nineteenth-century example by 
Méne which is accompanied by the original wax 
model. Indeed, fine antique sculpture of all 
kinds, hitherto unduly neglected by the London 
art trade, is clearly to be one of the leading 
features at Bourdon House. Full advantage has 
been taken, in this respect, of the delightful 
garden courtyards. These have been transformed 
into outdoor showrooms—which must be 
unique of their kind in the heart of London’s 
West End—for the antique garden statuary in 
lead and stone which is becoming more and 
more appreciated. — ; 

The history and architecture of Bourdon 
House deserve the special article which The 


‘ 


ett at Bourdon House’ : Victorian 


The Whitworth : 


Connoisseur will publish at a later date. Mean- 
while the opening of a large part of it to public 
view, and the quality of its contents, constitute a 
new attraction in the London art market which 
I urge no connoisseur or collector to overlook. 


Victorian Genre Painting 


THE growing interest in Victorian art is 
admirably reflected in a current exhibition of 
more than a hundred Victorian genre paintings 
at Messrs. Agnew’s. The works all date from the 
period 1837-1887 and care has been taken to 
avoid showing too many well-known pieces. 
The exhibition has been made up entirely of 
loans from private collections and the lesser 
known museums: such as Preston, Tunbridge 
Wells and Bethnal Green. All the most famous 
artists of the day have been included and there 
are excellent examples by Millais, Holman Hunt, 
Tissot, Hughes, Frith, Egg, Hicks and a host of 
charming if minor figures. The show has been 
confined to the smaller genre paintings, since it 
was felt that there was not enough space to 
accommodate a sufficiently interesting cross 
section of those vast historical ‘machines’ that so 
moved and impressed our great-grandfathers. 


Dickensian Emotions 


Going no further than the catalogue, how 
evocative the mere titles are: A Letter From Papa 
(Goodall), April Love (Hughes), The Captive 


Sir Percival and Lady 


as as 


David 


Robin (Doyle), No Walk Today (Anderson). 
Here are titles that carry overtones, at once 
poignant and delicately absurd, of a world that 
could and did believe in Dickensian emotions, 
simple, sentimental, moral and a good deal larger 
than life. The guiding spirit behind these works, 
that careful, rather uncomfortable feeling for 
large-scale emotions and minute detail, is per- 
haps nowhere better caught than in an 1857 
catalogue entry for Holman Hunt's The 
Awakened Conscience, a painting that is in many 
ways the crown of the Agnew’s show. ‘There is 
no picture here more striking than this, and none 
so painful. It tells its own tale; look at the finger 
of the poor girl, where there is no symbol of the 
marriage tie. Everything about her is new and 
gaudy—but mark her clenched hands, and the 
tears which have started, but are too big to fall. 
... Asa painting it is marvellous. See how the 
garden is reflected in the mirror, observe the 
light on the table, the music, the work, the 
soiled glove and dirtied boot, and the cat playing 
with the bird’. 


Chinese Terrestrial Globe 


SIR PERCIVAL and Lady David have presented 
to the British Museum the earliest known 
Chinese terrestrial globe. Made at Peking in 1623 
A.D. by the Jesuit Fathers Manuel Dias the 
Younger and Nicolo Longobardi, the globe 
ranks, with Father Matteo Ricci’s world map of 
1602, as one of the two most important relics of 
Chinese Renaissance cartography. Like Ricci’s 
maps and globes, it was designed to correct the 
traditional belief, then still held in China, that 
the earth was a plain, about 1500 miles square, 
occupied mainly by Chinese territories. Al- 
though based on an edition of Ricci’s world 
map, it incorporates many improvements made 
in the light of recent discoveries, especially in the 
Far East. The globe is 23 inches in diameter and 
painted in lacquer on wood. All inscriptions are 
in Chinese characters, including the names of the 
authors, Yang Ma-no and Lung Hua-min, the 
Chinese names adopted by Dias and Longo- 
bardi respectively. 


The Whitworth and Contemporary Art 


A GRANT of £750 from the Calouste Gulben- 
kian Foundation, matched by a similar sum from 
the University of Manchester, has enabled the 


The Central Picture Galleries’ Gerard David, 
illustrated on the front cover. It carries the 
certificate of Dr. Friedlander. 
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SELLING AT SOTHEBY’S: This twelve-piece George III silver-gilt toilet service, by Smith and Sharp, 1783, sells in late 
December; the 4} in. high Chelsea acanthus leaf triangle period teapot and cover on January 16. 


Whitworth Art Gallery to purchase a number of 
works in the field of contemporary painting, 
drawing and sculpture. 

These purchases have meant that the Gallery 
has been able to expand its representation of 
contemporary works in various directions. The 
acquisition of an oil painting and a sculpture by 
two leading British artists makes an important 
addition to the Whitworth’s collection. In 
selecting the eight drawings, the aim has been to 
represent two contemporary British artists, two 
European and two American. The two remain- 
ing drawings are by living British sculptors. The 
ten purchasers are: Alan Davie, Elephant’s Eyeful 
(oil); Lynn Chadwick, Beast XXI (bronze); 
Terry Frost, Composition (watercolour, Indian ink 
and black chalk); Peter Lanyon, Landscape with 
Greenhouses (gouache); Karel Appel, Paysage 
Animale (gouache, black chalk and crayon); 
Georges Mathieu, Bleu, Violet et Noir (water- 
colour and Indian ink); Norman Bluhm, Red 
No. 3 (watercolour); Paul Jenkins, Phenomena 
Sounding Zone (watercolour); Reg Butler, 
Figure on Sling (pencil drawing); Lynn Chad- 
wick, Sketch for Trog, I (pen and wash). 


Jades in St. James’s 


MESSRS. Spink & Son, of 5 King Street, St. 
James’s, London, one of the oldest advertisers in 
The Connoisseur, have an important current 
exhibition of carved Chinese jades of the eight- 
eenth century and earlier. Amongst many 
pieces of high quality are an unusual white jade 
Moghul bow] with ibex-head handle, dated 1656 
A.D., a yellow jade bowl, and a wide variety of 
green and white vases, incense burners and other 
important pieces. The latter includes a green 
spill vase with the Sages in the Bamboo Grove 
delicately carved in openwork. 
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Weinmiillers: Auction Sale Dates for 1962 


THOSE who can schedule auction sale dates a 
long way in advance, and, in consequence, can 
give the essential pre-sale information, are the 
more certain of press recognition. Firma A. 
Weinmiiller of Munich announce their 1962 
sales as: March 14 & 15, June 27 & 28, October 
3 & 4, and December 5 & 6. 


The French Issue 
(October) 


Due to space considerations, and certain 
printing errors, in the October (French) 
issue, a number of observations were 
unfortunately omitted from the explana- 
tory captions to the article ‘Five Thousand 
Years of Creative Activity in Europe...’ 
by M. Georges S. Salmann. These are: 
p-118, The Golden Keys of Majorca, for ‘but 
finally made him a present’ read ‘who 
finally made him a present’. These keys 
doubtless came from a Catalonian work- 
shop; p.118. The size of the Fibula is 12.3 
cm; p.118. Line 10, right hand column, for 
‘other art objects’ read ‘objects of common 
or daily use’ ; p.123. The printing block for 
illustration No. 9(b) was reversed in print- 
ing; p.125. No. 14, lines four and five, 
should read ‘Italian contemporaries of the 
preceding (No. 13) French example’; 
p-127. Nos. 21 (a) and (b), for ‘sculptured 

_ in depth’ read ‘with particular care’; p.128. 
No. 22, add ‘cf the figures with those on a 
vase (C.70, 1950), the buildings with No. 
4706, 1900, both in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum’. The Connoisseur much regrets 
any inconvenience caused to M. Salmann 
and our readers by reason of these omis- 
sions and transpositions. 


Drawings and Christmas 


SOME Christmas presents find their way 
(labelled, if the recipient is prudent) to ‘the 
drawer on the landing’: others have a way of 
giving momentary Yuletide joy but otherwise 
are either rapidly expendable or soon depreciate 
in value. 

The Sabin Galleries (4 Cork Street, London, 
W.1.) can change all this. Intheir current exhibit- 
ion, “Drawings as Christmas Presents’, almost all 
of which are English, are drawings as far apart as 
landscapes and sporting subjects to the final side 
projection of the celebrated ‘Alma’ (Allan Class) 
locomotive of 1854. It is a delightful display, 
particularly of small groups of drawings which 
include those by the Alkens, Ward, Seymour, 
Chinnery and George Garrard. Also included 
are Old Master drawings, including Venetian 
scenes by Pozzoserrato. ‘He’ would like any of 
these Sabin drawings. They are Christmas’ gifts 
which can only appreciate in value. 


Mr. A. C. Cooper 


TODAY’S photographic cult of the camera 
slung over the shoulder is no new one. Those 
who practise it in England might be emulating 
Mr. A. C. Cooper, the well-known photo- 
grapher to the art trade, who has died at the 
home of his retirement in Exmouth, Devon. He 
was rarely to be seen without his camera: and, 
like Mr. S. W. Fruish, and Mr. Peter Cooper 
his grandson, who since 1949 have together 
carried on his original Rose and Crown Yard 
business, Mr. Cooper was widely known for his 
photographic work both in English country 
houses and the English countryside, and in 
London’s art auction rooms. Mr. Cooper’s fine 
tradition for service and quality is still continued 
(from Lancashire Court, New Bond Street), 
with the added essential service—colour. 
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International 


Saleroom 


1. Louis XVI rosewood and satinwood secrétaire. Height 144 cm., 
width 94 cm., depth 46 cm. This (and No. 3) from the van Heeckeren 
van Molecaten Collection. Dutch florins 5,700 (Paul Brandt, 
Amsterdam). 2. Scratched blue saltglaze arbour group, 5} in. high, 
7 in. wide (the late C. T. Fowler Collection). £3,400 (Sotheby’s). 
3. Louis XVI rosewood commode. Height 96 cm., width 116 cm., 
depth 56 cm. Dutch florins 3,700 (Paul Brandt). 4. Singing bird 
watch, originally in the Marfels Collection. £3,000 (Sotheby’s). 
10.2 Dutch florins = £1 
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International 


Saleroom 


5. Paul Cézanne. Bathers (c. 1895-98), 13 < 8? 
in. This (and No. 6) from the Adolphe A. 
Juviler Collection. Dollars 44,000 (Parke- 
Bernet, New York). 6. Pierre Bonnard. La 
Glace Haute (c. 1914), 49 X 32 in. Dollars 101,000, 
a world record auction price for a Bonnard. 
(Parke-Bernet). 7. Pablo Picasso. Cafétiére et 
Tasse, 13 X 16 in., signed and dated 23.7.58. 
44,100 (Bonham’s, London). 8. George I 


pear-shaped teapot, 5} in. high, by Jonathon 
Wisdom, 1719. £1,350 (Sotheby’s). 9. Pair of 
Nymphenburg Italian Comedy figures, by F. A. 
Bustelli (Blohm Collection), 73 in. high, the 
man with impressed shield mark and the girl 
with Gzm of the hexagram in blue. £7,000 
(Sotheby’s). 

2.80 dollars = £1 
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International 


Saleroom 


10. A series of sixty George II octagonal dishes and 
dinner plates, each piece engraved with the con- 
temporary arms of James Hamilton, Baron 
Claneboy, co. Down, and his wife Henrietta 
Bentinck, by Benjamin Godfrey, Jonathan le Sage 
and Eliza Godfrey. £14,000 (Sotheby’s). 11. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A. Portrait of John, 1st Earl 
Ligonier, 67 X 59 in. £9,450 (Christie’s). 12. 
George Romney. Portrait of John Richard West, 4th 
Earl de la Warr, 29 * 24 in. £3,990 (Christie’s). 
13. Samuel Scott. The Building of Westminster 
Bridge, 1742, 33 X 61 in. £7,350 (Christie’s). 
14. One of a pair of 18 in. high cloisonné figures of 
cranes, Ch‘ien Lung period. Bought by Messrs. 
Norman Adams, Ltd., for £900 (Knight, Frank & 
Rutley, London). 
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HE Soviet artist, Tanchum (Anatoli) Kaplan, shocks us in 

the first instance. He is not of the usual run of the school of 
Soviet Socialist realism. He is first and foremost a romantic, and, 
more important, a Jewish romantic. His world is not a Soviet 
factory of 1961 but the little town in Byelorussia, where Jews 
lived in a half-ghetto, and half dream world. The Jewish world 
was like an island surrounded by a hostile sea. Amid persecution, 
economic insecurity and a hostile world, the Jews created their 
own rich literature, traditions and culture. The man who 
succeeded in portraying vividly the sufferings, joys and happiness 
of these poor Jews was the great Yiddish writer Sholem Aleichem 
(Sholem Rabinowitch, 1859-1915) who exerted a lasting influ- 
ence on the art of Chagall, Ryback and El. Lissitsky. 

After forty years of the Russian Revolution, Kaplan the artist is 
calling us back to the small Yiddish town of Sholem Aleichem’s 
world. Though he uses Sholem Aleichem’s stories as background 
for his illustrations, he is primarily an artist and not an illustrator. 
His medium is not the canvas but the stone; for he is probably the 
foremost lithographer of the Soviet Union today. He is trying, 
and very successfully at that, to create a monument to a lost 
world. He is conducting the onlookers on a panoramic view of 
Jewish lore, Jewish family life, and Jewish dreams. 

Tanchum Kaplan, born in 1904 in the little Byelorussian town 
of Rogachey, is spiritually the brother of Chagall from Vitebsk. 
The young Chagall portrayed similar types and environments. 
The Revolution, and all that followed it, have hardly affected 
him. His art is strongly reminiscent of Ryback’s great cycle on 
the little Jewish town ‘Die Schtetl’, which he painted in 1917- 
1918. The subject matter is the same: Impoverished Jews, the 
matchmaker, the Rabbi, the idyllic family life, the goat, which 
plays such a big role in Jewish tradition and folk lore, the wooden 
houses familiar to all of us from Chagall’s canvases on Vitebsk, 
the young beloved, the mythical lions guarding the ark in the 
synagogue, and so on. 

Kaplan’s use of colour is remarkable. He blends the material 
poverty of the Jews with a rich poetic flavour, and, like Chagall, 
turns this small world into a fantasy, into a dream world. He. 
turns the pathos of these people into expressions of great human 
dignity. 

For a time Kaplan was groping for a style. In his first cycle of 
lithographs, called ‘Kasrilovka’, which he did just before the war, 
he is a naturalist, and lacks originality. The war has changed all 
this. His growing absorption in Jewish tradition has produced 
five outstanding sets of lithographs: The Bewitched Tailor; Tevye, 
the Milkman; Shir Hashirim—The Songs of Songs; Yiddish Folk 
Songs; and lastly, Chad Gadya. The first trio are illustrations to the 
two classics of Sholem Aleichem, the Song of Songs was modelled 
on the Bible by Sholem Aleichem, and Kaplan has produced a 
work of sheer lyricism and poetry, in which he has shown the 
conflict between young couples and their parents, and finally how 
human love surpasses tensions and creates new harmonies. In the 
Yiddish Folk Songs each song is a masterpiece in miniature. 
Kaplan’s script of Hebrew characters is reminiscent of mediaeval 
manuscripts, and the whole spirit of the old ghetto hovers 
beautifully in these lithographs. His most recent work Kaskas: 
the Little Ram, the traditional song sung by Jews on Passover 
Night, is probably his greatest masterpiece. Kaplan is best 
in depicting a fairy tale. The goat that is eaten by a cat, who, 
in turn is eaten by a dog, and so on. This folk-song has been 
illustrated by many Jewish artists in the past. For example, El. 
Lissitsky produced one in 1919, which stands on a par with 
the best of Chagall. But Kaplan has preserved the spirit of the 
fairy tale, and at the same time created an artistic masterpiece 
of lithography. 
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It is refreshing and welcome to know that art in the Soviet 
Union is not only socialist realism, but that real, genuine creative 
art is being done in Leningrad. Romanticism may be the natural 
harbinger of other forms of art. Such things have happened also 
in the past. 

The Grosvenor Gallery, London, and its enterprising director, 
Eric Estorick, should be congratulated for making possible the 
current exhibition by this talented Soviet Jewish artist. It is to be 
hoped that this will be a prelude to other similar exhibitions. 


(Facing). Came the Dog and bit the Cat. (Above left). Sholem, Aleichem and Tevia, 
from ‘Tevye the Milkman’. (Above right). The Butcher. (Below left). The Goat, 
from ‘The Bewitched Tailor’. (Below right). A Yiddish folk song, Oif un 


Pripelchok. 


‘Lhe Connoisseur in America 


Hartford and a Greek Vase 


SUPERLATIVELY fine Greek vase, of the 

late sixth century B.C., has just been pur- 
chased by the Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, 
Connecticut. Painted in black-figure style, the 
design on this hydria, or three-handled water 
jar, is the work of Psiax, one of the major Greek 
vase painters of the archaic period. To him and 
the Andokides Painter are attributed the first use 
of the red-figure technique, employed about 
530 B.C. in combination with black-figure. It 
eventually outmoded the latter, but on the 
hydria in question the black-figure decoration is 
seen in its purity. The design is in black on the 
light red ground of the clay, with lines incised 
in the black areas to indicate details. In the red- 
figures style the figures are reserved in red on a 
glazed, black ground, with details painted in 
glaze in slight relief. 

There are two subjects on the hydria. On the 
shoulder is depicted the struggle between 
Herakles and Triton while the hero was on the 
quest of the Golden Apples of the Hesperides 
and had to wring by force from the sea-god the 
secret of their whereabouts. The chief decora- 
tion, however, is the splendid panel on the front 
of the vessel showing the harnessing of a 
chariot, which was an aristocratic Athenian 
motif greatly favoured by the painters of 
Attica. The chariot had become a symbol of 
wealth and luxury, indeed of civilization, in the 
period of affluence preceding the Persian wars. 
This was not the war chariot, but the racing 
chariot which held the interest of the noble 
Athenian. 

The drawing of the scene is calligraphic in its 
flow of line, tracing its way unerringly through 
the intricacies of overlapping profiles, suggesting 
the delicate, nervous tread of the spirited horses, 
and the power in their arched necks. Interesting 
is the early attempt to suggest the figure in 
three-quarter view, in the drawing of the youth 
(centre) with a goad, who is bringing up from 
the left a horse to be harnessed. 

The period was one of great productivity 
among potters and decorators of Attica and 
wares were made not only for the local market 
but for export to wealthy Etruscans. In Athens 
at the time the arts were enjoying liberal patron- 
age from the Tyrant Peisistratos. 

Comparatively few works by Psiax are extant. 
Of the twenty-six known there is a hydria in 
Wiirburg and a well-known hydria in Berlin, 
which, however, is surpassed in importance by 
the example now in Hartford. In the opinion of 
Cornelius Vermeule, curator of classical art at 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, it is one of the 
ten finest Greek vases in America. 


American Silver in Providence 


A LITTLE treasure of early American silver has 
come to the Rhode Island School of Design 


Helen Comstock 


(Above). Greek hydria, black-figure decoration, by Psiax, late sixth century B.C. The Wadsworth 
Atheneum, Hartford. 


recently by gift and bequest. An unrecorded 
teapot by a leading Boston maker, cream pitcher, 
pair of sauce boats, tongs—sixteen pieces in all— 
together with some two dozen spoons comprise 
the acquisitions. They are for the most part 
examples of New England silver, Boston and 
Rhode Island work, with a few New York and 
Philadelphia items. Of this miscellany perhaps 
the rarest is a teapot by Jacob Hurd (1702/3- 
1758), one of the finest craftsmen in the second 
generation of Boston silversmiths. As can be 


seen here, it is globular in form, like most of 
Hurd’s teapots, and stands on a simple moulded 
base. The wooden handle is secured in silver 
sockets and the spout is partly panelled. An 
attractive decorative feature is the finely en- 
graved design of strapwork, acanthus and husk 
around the shoulder and on the flush-hinged lid. 
This teapot, clearly marked with Hurd’s name 
in two lines in a cartouche, is not recorded in 
Jacob Hurd and his Sons by Hollis French (1939). 
Pleasantly enough, the museum already owns a 
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portrait by Wollaston of the lady to whom the 
teapot once belonged: Mrs. Ebenezer Pember- 
ton. 

A pair of sauce boats, also illustrated, by the 
Newport silversmith, Thomas Arnold (1739- 
1828) are of simplified rococo design, with 
bowl-shaped bodies, scalloped rims and everted 
lips. Scallop shells form the joining of the legs to 
the body. The handles are double-scrolled and 
tipped with acanthus leaves. Sauce boats first 
appeared in England in the 1720's and followed 
the French type with a lip at each end. This style 
was not known in America, where the sauce 
boat with handle and single lip was introduced 
about the middle of the eighteenth century and 
forceful simplicity ruled the decoration. A pear- 
shaped cream pitcher by Arnold, with decora- 
tion like the sauce boats accompanies them. 

A second Rhode Island cream pitcher, also 
pear-shaped, was made by John Waite (1742- 
1817) of Little Rest, which was one of the three 
chief centres of silversmithing in the colony; the 
others being Newport and Kingston. It shows 
the conventional English form with scalloped 
rim, three scrolled legs and a double-scrolled 
handle with acanthus tip. 

Among other pieces is John Waite’s porringer 
with keyhole handle, used about the middle of 
the eighteenth century, two pairs of sugar 
tongs—one, the early scissor-shaped type with 
shell terminals, by Samuel Casey (c. 1724-¢. 177 3) 
of Little Rest; the other, the later, spring tongs 
with a flattened loop joining the two arms, by 
Samuel Parmelee (1732-1803) of Guilford, 
Connecticut. Other New England examples 
include a fine pre-Revolutionary caster and a 
pair of scissor-shaped snuffers. Of Philadelphia 
workmanship are an unmarked, fluted teapot 


(Above). Globular teapot by Jacob Hurd (1702- 
1758), Boston. The Rhode Island School of Design. 


(Below). Pair of silver sauce boats by Thomas 
Arnold (1739-1828), Newport. The Rhode Island 
School of Design. 


and matching sugar bowl in classical urn-shape, 
about 1800, with Philadelphia’s characteristic 
beading. A sugar bowl by David Hall (A. 1766- 
1779) has the pierced gallery often used by 
Philadelphia makers. The two dozen spoons 
illustrate surprisingly well the stylistic develop- 
ment from the early eighteenth to the early 
nineteenth century, including the undecorated 
rat-tail, the single drop, the shell below drop, 
and other variations. 


An Intimate View of French Masters 


THE charge, sometimes made, that few people 
have the ability to see paintings of small scale 
has been belied by the enthusiastic reception 
given to a remarkable collection of nineteenth- 
century French paintings belonging to Mrs. 
Mellon Bruce when it was lent last summer to 
the California Palace of the Legion of Honor in 
San Francisco. The reception given to the paint- 
ings on the Pacific coast was quite as warm as 
when they were shown at the National Gallery 
of Art in 1952, later at the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York. Since that time there has been 
a change of ownership; for they came to the 
United States as the collection of Captain 
Edward Molyneux. Not long after their arrival 
they were acquired en bloc by Mrs. Bruce who 
has in the meantime made a few changes which 
are, however, very much in accord with the 
taste of the collection’s creator. To form such a 
collection is indeed a creation, requiring 
patient search for subjects having a unique 
relation to each other and to the artist. These 
small paintings, sometimes of almost miniature 
proportions, were obviously not intended for 
exhibition at the dealer’s gallery or at the Salon, 
yet they are much more than preliminary 
sketches. Rather they seem to have been done to 
please the painter himself and he has put the 
essence of his individuality into a painting in 
little. 
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(Above left). Claude Monet. Portrait of Mme. Monet and Bazille (about 1865), 36 X 26 in. Collection 
of Mrs. Mellon Bruce. California Palace of the Legion of Honor, San Francisco. 


(Above right). Auguste Renoir. Mlle. Muller (La Chevelure) (1876), 21 X 174 in. Collection of Mrs. 
Mellon Bruce. California Palace of the Legion of Honor. 


(Below). Berthe Morisot. The Harbour of Lorient (1868), 16; X 27% in. Collection of Mrs. Mellon 
Bruce. California Palace of the Legion of Honor. 


Captain Molyneux brought together seventy- 
three paintings, from Corot and Manet to 
Rouault and Utrillo, and there was no important 
name of the later nineteenth century lacking 
save that of Cézanne. Emphasis was on the 
Impressionists : Renoir, Boudin, Bonnard, Vuil- 
lard, Sisley, Pissarro and Morisot. Mrs. Bruce 
has subtracted from and added to the collection, 
balancing approximately a dozen omissions 
with slightly more additions so that the total is 
now seventy-five. Among the newcomers are 
some breathtaking little landscapes by Sisley and 
Pissarro, and she has added two ballet subjects by 
Degas, Danseuses a l Ancien Opéra and Dans Les 
Coulisses, which in scale and treatment are in 
complete accord with the similar work already 
in the collection. An addition of great charm is 
Renoir’s Mlle. Muller (La Chevelure), an early 
work (1876) which once belonged to Mrs. 
Bruce’s father, the late Andrew Mellon, 
founder of the National Gallery of Art in 
Washington. This brings the Renoirs in the 
collection to a brilliant seventeen. 

Boudin’s little watercolours from Trouville 
(less than ten inches in either dimension) are a 
delight. Bonnard’s silhouette of a cab horse 
against the light in the Boulevard des Batignolles 
and Vuillard’s The Yellow Curtain display that 
new concept of design which entered into 
French art through the influence of the Japanese 
woodblock print. 

Unforgettable is Monet’s portrait of Mme. 
Monet and the painter Bazille strolling in a sunlit 
park, a subject representing the early phase of 
Impressionism. Here is the freshness and power 
which has escaped the rigidity into which 
official art had compressed itself in the mid- 
nineteenth century. It sets the tone of vigour 
and spontaneity manifest throughout the 
collection. 


Early Persian Jewel 


A UNIQUE example of ancient Persian 
sculpture—a small figure in lapis lazuli dating 
from the first half of the fifth century B.C., the 
Achaemenid period, which has been purchased 
by the Cleveland Museum of Art, shows the 
influence of the monumental sculpture at 
Persepolis. This bust-length fragment of what 
was originally a whole length figure some 
fourteen inches in height is in the monumental 
style and, in spite of its small size, has great 
interest as the first example of monumental 
figure sculpture in the round to have come to 
light from the Achaemenid period. 

The subject, a man strangling a lion, is a very 
old motif in Near Eastern art, originating in the 
Sumerian epic of the hero Gilgamesh. It 
eventually became a symbol of power and was 
generally used in portraying a king. In this case it 
represents a noble Mede, who can be identified 
by the soft, round cap which was typical of 
Median costume, in contrast with the stiff 
headdress, somewhat suggestive of a heavy 
crown, worn by the Persians. It is unusual to 
find the regal symbol connected with a mere 
courtier (in this case, a Mede) who as a rule 
occupied a lower status than the Persian. 
Dorothy Shepherd, curator of Near Eastern art 
at Cleveland, suggests that he may have been a 


governor of one of the great satrapies of the 
Achaemenid empire, or possibly a commander 
in the king’s elite bodyguard. In style, she 
points to examples in the bas-reliefs at Persepolis 
as the prototypes of the figure, in spite of the 
fact that it is in the round, or, if not fully in the 
round, obviously a free-standing figure. The 
period of origin may have been the end of the 
reign of Darius (521-485 B.C.) or that of Xerxes 
(485-466 B.C.). Its place of origin is unknown but 
it must have been an Achaemenid capital and the 
two most likely are Persepolis and Ecbatana. At 
Ecbatana, today buried under the city of Hama- 
dan, treasures have recently been unearthed; 
although no official archaeological work can be 
done. Accidental discoveries, the result of street 
repair or backyard digging, sometimes bring 
remarkable objects to light, such as the group of 
gold and silver objects recently reported. 

The lapis lazuli in which the figure is carved is 
characteristic of the type mined at Badakshan in 
modern Afghanistan, a region which was once 
known as Sogdiana, the source of all the lapis 
used in ancient times. 


American Historical ‘Old Blue’ 


THE great collection of English eighteenth- and 
early nineteenth-century pottery owned by the 
Art Institute of Chicago has been largely 
inaccessible in the last few years due to re- 
modelling of the building, re-arrangement of 
galleries, and a redistribution of the vase art 
holdings of the museum. Now that the work is 
reaching completion the English ceramics are 
being brought from storage and shown again. 
Last winter a selection of English lustre ware 
was on view. Last summer there was an exhibi- 
tion of American historical china consisting 
largely of ‘Old Blue’ Staffordshire, transfer- 
printed ‘with American scenes and historic 
events. This has remained open for the first part 
of the winter and will close on 28th January, 
1962, to be followed by the Gunsaulus Collec- 
tion of Wedgwood (February 3 to August 5). 
Such displays are of much help and pleasure 
to collectors, since they stand as a visible guide 
to the range of the field and serve as an aid to an 
appreciation of quality. Quality is particularly 
visible in the ‘Old Blue’ on exhibition, as most 
of the examples are from the Blanxius Collec- 
tion, gathered in the early days of the present 
century when a collector could pick and choose. 
The pottery on view dates from about 1820 to 
1850. There are two main groups: scenic and 
commemorative. The views of cities, important 
buildings, country seats and picturesque land- 
scapes form a pictorial album of the American 
scene. Some of the originals were drawn 
especially for the Staffordshire potters. Others 
were taken from existing paintings and prints. 
Commemorative views are present in a wealth 
of variations. For example, one whole case is 
given to variants of the popular subject, Lafayette 
at Washington’s Tomb, including avery rare tureen 
and cover issued by Enoch Wood & Sons of 
Burslem. Another case is given to examples 
illustrating other scenes relating to Lafayette’s 
return to America in 1824, chiefly from the same 
firm and from James and Ralph Clews. 
Also on view are the Arms of the States (in- 


(Above). The Lion Strangler, lapis lazuli. Persian, 
Achaemenid period, first half of the fifth cen- 
tury B.C. The Cleveland Museum of Art. 


cluding the scarce New York and Rhode Island) 
issued in 1829 by Thomas Mayer of Stoke after 
designs by Thomas Sully. That wonder of the 
eastern seaboard, the water-works at Philadel- 
phia, with its Greek Revival buildings along the 
Schuylkill River, appears in a design from 
Joseph Stubbs of Burslem about 1825. 

By far the majority of examples on exhibition 
are plates and other flat wares. In the hollow 
ware there are rarities in a tureen, fruit basket 
and covered vegetable dish from the Beauties of 
America series of J. & W. Ridgway, which con- 
sisted of twenty-two titles. To round out the 
exhibition there is a selection of slightly later 
views in other colours—pink, light blue, black 
and lavender—by Clews, Jackson, Adams and 
others. 


Archives of American Art 


THE Archives of American Art is completing the 
seventh year of existence in 1962 with evidence 
of accomplishment. The Archives, which are 
housed in the Detroit Institute of Arts, where 
Dr. Edgar P. Richardson is director of both, 
consists of a collection of records of American 
artists and craftsmen from the seventeenth 
century to the present time. 

These records now relate to more than 
seventeen thousand names, beginning with the 
silversmith Cesar Ghisling, who came to 
Philadelphia in 1681, and concluding with such 
modern items as a wallpaper design by Frank 
Lloyd Wright. Original records are supple- 
mented by microfilm reproductions of source 
material in other collections, the purpose being 
to bring together under one roof everything of 
this nature which is available anywhere, as an 
efficient tool for the American student and 
scholar. 

Although the records are richest in regard to 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century artists, there is 
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(Above left). Fruit dish, J. & W. Ridgway, Hanley ‘Octagon Church, Boston’ (New South Church), 
1825-1830. The Amelia Blanxius Collection. The Art Institute of Chicago. (Above right). Platter, 
‘Fair Mount near Philadelphia’, Joseph Stubbs, Burslem, about 1825. The Amelia Blanxius 


Collection. The Art Institute of Chicago. 


a gratifying amount relating to eighteenth- 
century cabinetmakers and silversmiths as well as 
painters. One of the initial acquisitions was a 
letter from Benjamin West. Typical additions of 
later date letters of Sargent and Whistler, the 
diary of Rubens Peale, and a copy of a lecture by 
Rembrandt Peale, in which he discusses the life 
portraits of Washington, a subject on which he 
could speak with authority and experience. 

There are now more than 500,000 original 
documents in the Archives, and 800,000 frames 
of microfilm of documents in other libraries and 
museums. The classes of material which are 
being sought consist of letters, diaries, account 
books, notebooks, catalogues, auction records, 
reviews, clippings, records of any sort. Most 
modern are the tape recordings of interviews 
with today’s outstanding artists. 


The Clinton Story 


ONE of the most celebrated families of early 
New York, the Clintons, was honoured this 
summer by the Museum of the City of New 
York with an exhibition of their household 
belongings and other memorabilia. How sharply 
it seemed to bring them back to life! The sundry 
heirlooms, many of them touchingly intimate, 
dated across the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, the first four generations of the 
family in America. Interspersed among a dozen 
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portraits of Clinton men and their wives, were 
‘chairs and sofas they once sat in, a table where 
they once played cards, ‘““Chinese Lowestoft” 
porcelain from which they ate, candelabra that 
lighted their evenings, and clocks that measured 
their days’. A few poignant letters were included, 
and an occasional document or print that told its 
chapter of the story. 

The New York Clintons began with Charles 
(1690-1773), who came over from Ireland in 
1729. The Bible he brought with him, the deed 
to his farm upstate in Ulster, and an old drawing 
of his farmhouse were on display. His two sons 
become distinguished citizens: James, as a 
brigadier-general; George, as Governor of New 
York, and vice-president of the United States. 
Clintons in later generations also distinguished 
themselves, most prominent among them 
DeWitt Clinton (1769-1828), New York mayor, 
then governor of New York. He is best remem- 
bered for his opening of the Erie Canal, an 
historical event connecting the Hudson River 
and the Great Lakes, an undertaking com- 
parable for those times to the opening in our day 
of the St. Lawrence River Waterway that now 
enables ships to sail from the Atlantic Ocean as 
far West as Minnesota, two thousand miles 
inland. 

Most of the Clinton household art objects on 
view dated from the early nineteenth century, 
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Duncan Phyfe chairs and settees and Empire red 
mahogany case pieces being much in evidence. 
A few eighteenth-century furnishings were 
shown: two or three chairs, some silver, and 
some glass such as a pair of Irish or English 
Waterford jars decorated with diamond-cut 
bands. 

The character, however, of the show, and the 
mood that seemed to bring the past to life, was 
what made the exhibition memorable. There 
was a diploma from the College of New Jersey 
(later Princeton), awarded in 1753 to Alexander 
Clinton, first of the family born in America. 
This diploma was signed by Aaron Burr’s father. 
There was a Chinese carved ivory fan carried by 
Mrs. George Clinton, wife of the governor, 
when she attended the inaugural ball of George 
Washington in New York City in 1789. Also 
seen was Julia Clinton’s Chinese lacquered sewing 
table, brought from Canton in a clipper ship. A 
memento of love and anguish was a chatelaine 
watch, made in London by D. Jennings, c. 1790, 
given by Capt. John Taylor of the British Army 
to Catherine Clinton, to whom he was secretly 
wed. Their marriage was to have been made 
public upon the Captain’s return from England, 
but he died there in 1791. His tender, tragic letter 
of farewell to her is shown beside it. When the 
arts and history are closely combined like this, 
an exhibition becomes so human it stirs the heart. 
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A fine pair of late 18th century glass and ormolu 
candelabra, the vase shaped bases in blue glass. 
Probably of Swedish origin. Height 30 inches. 
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ie An unusual mahogany partners desk with retractable 
ae _ pigeon-holes. 3 ft. 8 in. by 5 ft. 2 in. 
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